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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 





CALIFORNIA LEADS POPULATION GAINS 


Nevada percentage highest: California leads all states in 
total population growth Since 1950, according to Census Bureau 
estimates covering period from April 1950 to July 1955. Cali- 
fornia gained almost 2.4 million people. New York comes next, 
with total gain of almost 1.2 million. Then Texas with 1.0 
million; Ohio with almost 1.0 million; Michigan, 954 thousand; 
Florida, 808 thousand; Illinois, 589 thousand. But Nevada leads 
all states in relative gain of 47.1 per cent. Territory of Alaska 
did even better, jumping by 62.5 per cent. Other big percentage 
gains were shown by Arizona, 34.3; Florida, 29.2; Delaware, 
22.5; California, 22.4; Maryland, 17.1; Colorado, 16.7; New 
Mexico, 16.3; Utah, 15.7; Michigan, 15.0. 

Some losses: Six states showed losses in population. 
Arkansas went down by 5.6 per cent. Vermont and Mississippi each 
lost 2.1 per cent; West Virginia, 1.1; Oklahoma, 1.0; Maine, 


0.9. 








Regional changes: On percentage basis big movement of popu- 
lation was to Far Southwest, except for large increases in Florida, 
Delaware, Maryland, and Michigan. Sixteen southern states and 
D. C. continued to lead in excess of births over deaths. But this 
region also led in movement of population to other areas. 





AGE ALONE NO CRITERION OF JOB PERFORMANCE 


Labor Department completes pilot study: Age alone is no 
reliable measure of job performance, according to pilot study 
conducted by Labor Department in eight shoe and clothing manu-— 
facturing plants. Findings are considered exploratory and not 
conclusive. 

Average output: Average output per man-hour of piece-rate 
workers remained stable through age 54. Output of workers in 
55-64 age group was at least 90 per cent as high as that in any 
younger group. Output data based on 2,217 workers. 

Attendance: Only small differences in attendance were 











found among age groups. In shoe plants indices of attendance for 
six age groups varied by only three per cent, and by only four 
per cent in clothing factories. Data based on 4,009 workers. 
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Separation rates: Study showed high separation rate for 
workers under 25, and for workers over 65 owing to retirements. 
There was no clear pattern in other age groups because of inade- 
quate information. Separation data based on 2,754 workers. 

Oldsters in labor market: Another Labor Department study in 
seven major cities shows that workers 45 years old and up repre- 
sented average of 22 per cent of all persons hired over one-year 
period in all major industries and occupations. But they made up 
40 per cent of job-seekers at local employment offices in these 
cities. Firms without pension plans hired about 45 older workers 
per 100 employed, while firms with pension plans hired only about 
17 per 100. Earlier Labor Department study established that older 
workers hired later in life do not unduly raise pension costs 
under many private pension plans. New study also shows that twice 
as many older job-seekers as younger job-seekers had held skilled 
jobs. More than one-half of older job-seekers had held only one 
job for past three years, compared with one-third of those under 
45. Older job-seekers were flexible, since one in four changed 
occupations in order to get work. Only one in five of older job-— 
seekers had finished high school, compared with one in three of 
younger unemployed. They stayed unemployed for longer periods 
than younger workers. Annual hiring rates for workers under 45 
were 71 per 100 employed compared with 38 per 100 older workers. 
Quit rate of older workers was only 11 per 100, compared with 30 
per 100 for workers under 45. Discharge rate of older workers 
was only four per 100, compared with seven per 100 for workers 
under 45. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Worker trait requirements: Estimates of Worker Trait Re- 
quirements for 4,000 jobs, as defined by Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, is available by purchase only from Sup't. of Documents, 
U.S. Gov't. Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price,$ 2.25. 
Make check or money order payable to Treasurer of United States. 
Stamps are not acceptable. 

Employee proportions: Proportions of self-employed and un- 
paid family workers in Asia and Africa constitute two-thirds to 
four-fifths of labor force, according to International Labor 
Organization. In North America and in most European countries 
proportion is only 15 to 20 per cent of labor force. Some per-— 
centage examples: United States, 18; Canada, 23; United King- 
dom, 7.2; Switzerland, 25; France, 35; Australia, 19. 

Incomes, 1939 and 1956: If you earned $3,000 in 1939, you 











would need $6,122 today for equivalent buying power, says National 
Industrial Conference Board. Difference between two figures re- 
sults from price jump of $2,483 and tax rise of $669. Income of 
$10,583 today is equivalent to income of $5,000 in 1939. 








OUR CHANGING WORLD 


Of Work 


‘Beets is one of the most fundamental 
characteristics of the American labor 
market. Patterns of employment—the dis- 
tribution of workers among industries and 
occupations—are constantly shifting, owing 
to a great complex of economic, technologi- 
cal, political, and social factors. To describe 
all these factors in even the most cursory 
fashion would be a task beyond the scope of 
this article. All that is possible here is to 
describe a few of the most basic trends, 
which have had a major impact on the 
world of work in recent years, which promise 
to remain important forces in the foresee- 
able future, and which counselors therefore 
need to have in mind as they guide young 
people in the choice of an occupation. 


Population Changes 


The most fundamental of all social and 
economic factors in this country is our 
changing population. In the United States 
as a whole, population has had an uninter- 
rupted growth since the Nation was 
founded. Between 1940 and 1950, it in- 
creased by 15 per cent. The growth in 
population during the 1940’s extended to 
all age groups, with one important excep- 
tion: the number of teen-agers actually de- 
clined by 10 per cent over the decade, as a 
result of the low birth rates during the de- 
pression of the 1930’s. Since most new en- 
trants into the American labor market come 
from the teen-age group, the numbers of 
new workers have been comparatively small 
in the past few years. This fact, together 
with the prevailing high levels of employ- 
ment and economic activity, explains the 
recent excellent employment opportunities 


HELEN Woop is Chief, Branch of Occupational 
Outlook and Specialized Personnel, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C. 
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for new members of the labor force. From 
a quantitative point of view, competition 
has been at a low ebb for the new entrant 
and promises to remain so for several years 
longer. 

Portents of a change in this situation may 
be seen, however, in another development 
of the past decade. The birth rate not only 
shot upward after 1940 but has remained 
high, confounding the many population 
statisticians who confidently predicted a 
return to the long-term decline in the rate 
of births. A total of 32 million children 
were born during the 1940's, and the past 
six years (1950-1955 inclusive) saw the birth 
of another 231/, million. Thus, in contrast 
to the decline of about 10 per cent in the 
teen-age group between 1940 and 1950, a 
10 per cent increase is predicted for the 
present decade. This is the tidal wave of 
population which is already engulfing the 
elementary schools, beginning to have its 
impact on the junior high schools, and will 
in the years just ahead raise major problems 
for the high schools and colleges. 

The heights the population 14 years of 
age and over will reach by 1975 are shown 
in Cuart 1. A relatively small increase (as 
compared with the 1950 figures) is expected 
in the middle age groups, which include the 
men and women born during the 1930's. 
But the number of teen-agers will be more 
than 75 per cent higher in 1975 than in 
1950, and the number of persons past their 
65th birthdays about 70 per cent higher. 
The next largest increases will be in the 
20-24 year-old group (over 60 per cent) 
and the 45-64 year-old group (about 40 
per cent). 

The increase in the number of older per- 
sons, which is already substantial, poses a 
number of problems for vocational coun- 
selors. More and more older persons who 
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HELEN WOOD 


want to go on working but are faced with 
physical limitations or with shifts in the 
demand for workers, especially under the 
impact of technological advances, will be 
seeking guidance as to the occupations they 
might enter and the retraining they will 
need. The rising numbers of aged persons 
will also increase the demand for personnel 
in certain fields of work—for example, in 
medical and other health services. 

Equal or greater problems will be pre- 
sented by the flood of young people who 
will, in a few years, be moving out of school 
and college into the labor market. These 
young people are so numerous that the 
labor force is expected to rise from the pres- 
ent figure of about 68 million to around 
90 million in 1975. 


Employment Trends in Major Industries 


Which industries and occupations prom- 
ise to offer expanding opportunities for the 
millions of prospective workers? In which 
is employment likely to remain stable or 
actually contract? 

The first broad answer to these questions 
is that no significant expansion in employ- 
ment can be anticipated in agriculture. A 
technological revolution has been taking 
place which has made possible a steady in- 
crease in output of farm products with a 
declining number of farm workers. Thus, 
employment in agriculture dropped from 
about 91/, million in 1939 to 61/, million 
in 1955, though agricultural production rose 
greatly over this period. During the past 
year, the decline in farm employment has 
halted, but the consensus of experts appears 
to be that the number of farm workers will 
drop further over the long run. Such a drop 
would mean, of course, that employment in 
nonagricultural industries must go on ex- 
panding more rapidly than the labor force 
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as a whole, if the goal of continued full 
employment is to be achieved. 

The changes which have taken place since 
1939 in employment in nonagricultural in- 
dustries are shown in CHarT 2. In manu- 
facturing—at once the largest and the most 
volatile segment of the nonagricultural 
economy—employment has moved sharply 
up and down in response to changing levels 
of economic activity and war and peace. 
When one tries to make out the long-term 
trend which underlies these fluctuations, it 
appears that manufacturing employment 
has tended to rise slowly since the end of 
World War II, but it is still below the war- 
time peak. Industrial production has ex- 
panded greatly in the last few years, but 
this has been achieved with a relatively 
small increase in employment, because of 
the tremendous rise in industrial produc- 
tivity. 

The likelihood is that this situation will 
persist during the next few decades—that 
there will be moderate continued growth 
in manufacturing employment but even 
greater gains in production, made possible 
by further technological advances and a 
consequent additional rise in productivity. 
It should be emphasized, however, that 
these generalizations apply to manufactur- 
ing as a whole, not to every individual in- 
dustry. The trends in the various manufac- 
turing industries are highly divergent, as a 
few illustrations will make plain. 

Most of the increase in manufacturing 
employment in recent years has taken place 
in the hard goods industries. Employment 
in these industries more than doubled be- 
tween 1939 and 1955, whereas employment 
in nondurable goods industries rose by only 
30 per cent. Within the hard goods group, 
three industries—electrical equipment, ma- 
chinery, and transportation equipment 
(mainly motor vehicles and aircraft)—were 
responsible for most of the employment 
gains. These three industries now employ 
1 out of every 4 factory workers in the 
United States, compared with | out of every 
6 in 1939. 

Among the light goods industries also, 
three have played a major role in recent 
employment trends. The three industries— 
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textiles, apparel, and food—employed | 
out of every 3 factory workers in 1939, 
but today employ less than | out of every 
4. In the textile industry, which used to 
be numerically the most important em- 
ployer in manufacturing, employment de- 
clined in absolute numbers (as well as rela- 
tive to all manufacturing employment) be- 
tween 1939 and 1955, in the face of tremen- 
dous employment increases in practically 
every other major branch of manufacturing. 

The two other goods-producing industries 
are contract construction and mining. In 
the first of these, employment has remained 
high since 1951 and reached record levels 
in 1955 (see CuHart 2). In mining, employ- 
ment has tended to drop slowly. This is 
the only major industry division in which 
employment is now lower, in absolute num- 
bers, than in 1939. In mining as in manu- 
facturing, however, the overall trend aver- 
ages out extremely divergent changes in the 
component industries: a 62-per cent drop in 
employment in anthracite coal mining be- 
tween 1939 and 1955 was accompanied by 
a 65-per cent gain in petroleum and natural 
gas production. In the other extractive in- 
dustries, the corresponding changes were 
varied but less extreme (in metal mining, 
minus 2 per cent, in bituminous coal min- 
ing, minus 44 per cent; in nonmetallic min- 
ing, plus 40 per cent). 

In the transportation and public utilities 
field also, employment has failed to increase 
in recent years. Employment in this field 
as a whole has been hovering around 4 mil- 
lion since 1945. Employment in railroads, 
still the biggest transportation industry, de- 
clined during the past decade. A decline 
took place also in some other branches, in- 
cluding local and interstate bus lines. But 
increases occurred in the newer forms of 
transportation, especially air and truck. 

The remaining broad industry divisions— 
trade, service, and related industries—prom- 
ise to be the major areas of long-term growth 
in employment, as suggested by the employ- 
ment trends depicted in CHart 2. The em- 
ployment gains in trade and service began 
even before the period covered by the chart. 
So did the growth in government employ- 
ment—of which the major part is state and 
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local government employment involving, 
for the most part, community services such 
as teaching, police and fire protection. Dur- 
ing the decade 1929 to 1939, when there was 
an overall decline in nonagricultural em- 
ployment, only three industry divisions— 
trade, service, and government—increased 
their employment. In each of these three 
areas, the employment growth continues 
right up to the present, as shown in CHart 
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Trends in Employment by Occupation 


With the varying trends in employment 
in different industries have come major 
changes in the distribution of the Nation’s 
workers among broad occupational groups 
(shown for each Census year from 1910 to 
1950 in Cuarr 3). 

One of the most notable changes has been 
the sharp decline in the proportion of 
workers in the “farmer” and “farm laborer” 
categories—another measure of the down- 
ward trend in employment in agriculture 
already referred to. “Laborers, except 
farm” were the only other group which de- 
clined in relative importance over the 40- 
year period (from 14.7 per cent of all gain- 
ful workers in 1910 to 7.6 per cent in 1950). 
Increasing mechanization in many indus- 
tries was undoubtedly the chief factor un- 
derlying this decrease. 

The relative number of skilled workers 
and foremen also decreased from 1920 to 
1940. However, it then rose sharply, to al- 
most exactly the same percentage in 1950 
(13.6 per cent) as at the previous high in 
1920 (13.5 per cent)—a reversal of trend 
which has great economic and technological 
significance. 

The growth in employment of craftsmen 
and kindred workers between 1940 and 1950 
occurred mainly in three groups of occupa- 
tions. In the skilled construction trades, 
employment rose by nearly | million, or well 
over 50 per cent, between 1940 and 1950, 
owing to the much higher level of construc- 
tion activity at the end than at the begin- 
ning of this 10-year period, and to the large 
proportion of construction workers who are 
in skilled occupations. There was also a 
substantial increase, about 320,000 or 60 
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FARM AND UNSKILLED LABOR OCCUPATIONS DECLINED... 


OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS, 1910-1950 
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per cent, in employment of foremen. Most 
significant of all was the doubling of the 
number of mechanics and repairmen em- 
ployed; nearly 900,000 more workers of this 
type were employed in 1950 than in 1940. 
In addition, the number of telephone, tele- 
graph, and power linemen and servicemen— 
who are partly repairmen, partly construc- 
tion and installation workers—more than 
doubled, adding another 110,000 to the 
number of skilled workers employed. Alto- 
gether, the expansion in these occupations 
accounted for about 2,300,000 out of the 
total increase of 2,500,000 in employment of 
craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers. 

The recent increases in employment of 
skilled workers, especially mechanics and 
repairmen, are explained chiefly by the new 
era in technological development which the 
country has entered. In the early stages of 
mechanization, the introduction of machin- 
ery generally meant the subdivision of 
skilled trades into relatively simple com- 
ponent operations; at this point, new in- 
ventions tended to decrease skill require- 
ments and cause the replacement of skilled 
artisans by semiskilled or unskilled machine 
attendants. More recent technological ad- 
vances of the type popularly known as auto- 
mation are likely to have an opposite result, 
however. Though information as to the 
effects of automation on the occupational 
distribution of employment is still frag- 
mentary, there are signs that the proportion 
of maintenance workers tends to be higher 
and the proportion of semiskilled machine 
operators and laborers lower than before 
automation. Another potent influence in 
the direction of increased employment of 
skilled mechanics and servicemen is the 
vast increase in the amount and complexity 
of mechanical equipment in use by private 
individuals and the Armed Forces (auto- 
mobiles, aircraft, television, household ap- 
pliances of all kinds, and so forth). 


Under the classification system used in 
Cuart 3, service workers include only those 
in domestic service and such related occupa- 
tions as restaurant cook, waiter, elevator 
operator, and porter. The proportion of 
workers in such occupations was higher in 
1940 than in 1910 (8.0 per cent compared 
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with 6.8 per cent) but had dropped slightly 
by 1950 (to 7.2 per cent). Assuming that 
the country continues to have full or nearly 
full employment, it appears likely that the 
proportion of workers in household em- 
ployment will go on declining. On the 
other hand, employment in restaurants and 
some other service occupations will no 
doubt have an upward trend. 

All the other occupational groups shown 
in the chart have gained steadily in relative 
importance since 1910. The largest of these 
groups, semiskilled workers, rose from 14.7 
per cent to 22.8 per cent of the labor force 
between 1910 and 1950. As already sug- 
gested, automation may tend in coming 
decades to reduce the proportion of manu- 
facturing workers in semiskilled occupa- 
tions. However, the decline is expected to 
be slow—not as much as 10 per cent by 
1965. Furthermore, many employees of the 
expanding service industries are classified 
in this group. In all probability, therefore, 
the semiskilled group will continue to grow 
—certainly in absolute numbers and possibly 
also in relative importance. 

Clerical workers are the group which 
grew most rapidly between 1910 and 1950 
(from 10.2 to 21.0 per cent of all workers). 
This group will also be affected to some ex- 
tent by automation. The limited amount 
of data available indicates that, in indus- 
tries such as insurance which employ many 
clerical workers, automation tends to reduce 
the numbers of routine clerical jobs. Here 
again, however, the changes are expected 
to be slow and moderate. And in the cleri- 
cal and kindred worker group as a whole, 
which includes salespeople, there will be 
offsetting growth in many occupations. 

For professional persons as a group, un- 
qualified predictions of future expansion in 
employment can be made. This small socio- 
economic group grew rapidly between 1910 
and 1950 (rising from 4.4 per cent to 7.3 
per cent of all workers). Future technologi- 
cal progress will undoubtedly tend to in- 
crease the numbers of engineers and other 
technical workers needed. Our expanding 
population—and especially the growing 
numbers of old and young people—is creat- 
ing and will continue to create a growing 
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need for doctors and other health service 
personnel and for teachers at all levels. In- 
dustry is using more and more accountants 
and other professionally trained persons in 
administrative positions. The nation will 
surely have need also for growing numbers 
of people trained in the social sciences and 
human relations, to help solve urgent per- 
sonal, national, and international problems. 


Some Implications 


The dynamic nature of our economy in 
past years is evident from this brief review 
of the shifting trends in employment. The 
next 20 years are likely to see equally rapid, 
perhaps even more rapid, technological and 
economic changes, as well as a wholly un- 
precedented rise in the numbers of boys and 
girls entering the labor market. For both 
these reasons—the changing economic scene 
and the rising numbers of new workers— 
there will be need, as never before, for a 
continuous flow of comprehensive, up-to- 
date information on employment oppor- 
tunities and trends in different fields of 
work. 





A long step forward in providing the 
needed data will be taken when the new 
edition of the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book, now in preparation in the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, is published in 1957. The Bureau's 
program of occupational outlook publica- 
tions calls for the issuance of new editions 
of the Handbook biennially thereafter and 
for a coordinated series of supplemental 
reports. 

Expansion in vocational guidance serv- 
ices to keep pace with the growing school 
population or, preferably, to do better than 
that, is another important objective. With- 
out vocational counselors to make occupa- 
tional information available to young 
people and help them in interpreting this 
information in the light of their own apti- 
tudes and interests, the work of the Depart- 
ment of Labor in studying and reporting 
on the occupational outlook would avail 
but little—either in aiding the life adjust- 
ment of individuals or in improving the 
utilization of the Nation’s personnel re- 
sources. 


WANTED—SEAL FOR A.P.G.A. 


APGA is looking for designs and ideas for a seal that will symbolize the 
Association and its purposes. Members are invited to send in sketches and 
descriptions for a decorative seal to APGA headquarters at 1534 O Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. The design chosen will be used wherever the 
Association’s name is used—on stationery, certificates, literature, etc. As 
an example of what could be used, the first design submitted was in the 


shape of a compass. 


Please submit your ideas by February 1, 1956 so 


they can be considered at the 1957 Convention. 


December. 1956 
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Use of the Survey of Study Habits 
And Attitudes for Counseling Students 


WILLIAM F. BROWN and WAYNE H. HOLTZMAN 


Piysnnonee in educational settings are 
constantly confronted with students 
who appear to have above-average scholastic 
aptitude but are doing very poorly in their 
course of study. Often such individuals 
have problems of adjusting to che stresses of 
becoming an adult, breaking adolescent ties 
to the home, accepting responsibilities, and 
establishing mature social relationships. 
Many others have failed to find their studies 
sufficiently satisfying and rewarding to de- 
velop any interest in doing well, although 
they recognize the status of a college degree 
in our society. Still others claim that they 
greatly desire to get high grades, that they 
work hard but fail to make any headway. 
Such students frequently gloss over failures, 
rationalize poor achievement, and end up 
studying only when the “spirit moves 
them.” [5] 

The Survey of Study Habits and Atti- 
tudes (SSHA) [/] was developed to aid in 
the identification and counseling of stu- 
dents who have an undesirable orientation 
toward the teacher, the classroom, home- 
work assignments, or other aspects of scho- 
lastic life. Unlike its predecessors, the 
SSHA was constructed by successive refine- 
ments of statements answered by large num- 
bers of freshmen in representative colleges 
throughout the country. [2] One-semester 
grade averages obtained subsequent to ad- 
ministration of the questionnaire served as 
a criterion for the selection of items prog- 
nostic of later performance. Cross-valida- 
tion of a 36-item key for men and a 29-item 
key for women was carried out on 1756 men 
and 1118 women from 10 colleges. [4] 


WILLIAM F. Brown is with the George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. Wayne H. Hovtz- 
MAN is with the Hogg Foundation for Mental Hy- 
giene, University of ‘Texas, Austin. 
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Validity coefficients ranged from .27 to .66 
for men and from .26 to .65 for women, with 
means of .42 and .45, respectively. 

The correlations between SSHA scores 
and grades were significant for all schools, 
while the correlations between the SSHA 
and the ACE Psychological Examination, 
a standard measure of scholastic aptitude, 
were consistently low (.25 for men and .34 
for women). Partial correlation coefficients 
between SSHA and grades with ACE held 
constant were .34 and .33 for men and 
women respectively. From these results, it 
was concluded that the SSHA has a unique 
predictive validity in the study of educa- 
tional achievement. 


A Follow-Up Study of High School 
Seniors 

Since all the original studies on the SSHA 
were concerned with college students, the 
question arose of its relevance to the prob- 
lems of high school students, in particular 
in the counseling of seniors preparing for 
college. An earlier analysis of the readabil- 
ity of the SSHA yielded Flesch Reading 
Ease Scores of 67 for the cover page and 58 
for the items in the scale. According to 
Flesch [3], this material can be readily un- 
derstood by the typical tenth-grade pupil. 
Consequently, the SSHA should be appro- 
priate for use with students in senior high 
school as well as those in college. 

In April, 1953, the SSHA was adminis- 
tered to 228 girls and 227 boys who were 
graduating seniors at Austin High School, 
Austin, Texas.!. The questionnaire was ad- 


‘The authors wish to thank Mr. N. H. Wittner, 
principal of Austin High School at the time of this 
study for his generous cooperation in the collection 
of high school data, without which this study could 
not have been made. 
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ministered by teachers during the home 
room period. All but 7.3 per cent of the 
total graduating class were included in the 
sample. A three-year high school grade av- 
erage, computed after graduation from high 
school, was obtained for each student to 
provide a criterion of scholastic achieve- 
ment. Correlations between SSHA and 
high school grades were .48 and .51 for boys 
and girls, respectively. These data, together 
with means and standard deviations for 
each sex, are presented in Taste I. 


TABLE 1 


Relationship between SSHA Scores and 
Academic Grades in High School 


—Grades— -—SSHA—. Correla- 
N M S.D. M S.D. tion 





Girls 228 84.7 5.1 308 110 Si 
Boys 227 829 56 320 133 48 








These results are markedly similar to the 
average validity coefficients, means, and 
standard deviations previously reported for 
the SSHA when giver. to college freshmen. 
Since most of the unfavorable study habits 
and attitudes which plague many students 
undoubtedly develop early in their educa- 
tional careers, the use of the SSHA at the 
high school level for early detection of such 
predispositions should prove of value to 
school counselors. 

A question highly pertinent to the value 
of the SSHA in counseling high school stu- 
dents is the following: As measured by the 
SSHA, to what extent do study habits and 
attitudes in high school continue to play an 
important role in determining scholastic 
success in college? If there is an appreciable 
relationship between SSHA scores obtained 
while still in high school and grades re- 
ceived the following year as a college stu- 
dent, the SSHA can be a valuable instru- 
ment for the school counselor confronted 
with the problem of offering intelligent 
guidance to the student who is considering 
college. A related question concerns the 
consistency with which study habits and at- 
titudes are maintained during the transition 
from high school to college. 

To answer these questions, a follow-up 
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study was made of those seniors in Austin 
High School who entered the University of 
Texas as freshmen the following year. 
Since all new freshmen at the University of 
Texas were administered a battery of tests 
including the SSHA when they first entered 
the University, data were easily obtained 
for making comparison. At the end of the 
fall semester, point-hour grade averages 
were computed for the 81 men and 62 
women who had completed their first se- 
mester of college work after entering the 
University directly from Austin High 
School. Five sets of measures were studied 
independently for men and women: (a) 
average grade in high school, (b) SSHA 
score in high school, (c) SSHA score in col- 
lege, (d) ACE score in college, and (e) aver- 
age grade in first semester of college work. 
Intercorrelations of these variables are pre- 
sented in Tastes 2 and 3 for men and 
women, respectively. 


TABLE 2 
Intercorrelations for 81 Men 





Variable number 





No. Variable 1 2 3 4 





1 high school grade 
2 high school SSHA 56 





3 college SSHA 60 83 

4 ACE (total) 52 42 44 

5 college grade .68 50 52 67 
TABLE 3 


Intercorrelations for 62 Women 





Variable number 





No. Variable 1 2 3 4 





1 high school grade 
2 high school SSHA 55 


3 college SSHA 47 80 
4 ACE (total) 56 30 32 
5 college grade 79 A4 37 50 





Correlations between high school SSHA 
and college grades (.50 for men and .44 for 
women) compare quite favorably with simi- 
lar correlations between the earlier SSHA 
and high school grades (.56 and .55) or be- 
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tween the college SSHA and college grades 
(.52 and .37). It must be remembered that 
these results pertain for a highly restricted 
sample of the original high school popula- 
tion, namely, only those students who 
elected to enter the University of Texas and 
then succeeded in doing well enough in 
their studies to complete the first semester 
of their freshman year. If other strong se- 
lective factors had not prevented a majority 
of Austin High School seniors from entering 
the University and completing one semester 
of work, validity coefficients would un- 
doubtedly have been still higher. 

Further light upon the meaning of these 
results is shed by the high degree of con- 
sistency in SSHA scores over the six-month 
period between the first and second admin- 
istration of the questionnaire. Correlations 
between the two sets of scores were .83 and 
80 for men and women, respectively. 
Again, restriction in range due to the fact 
that scores on the second administration of 
the SSHA could be obtained only for stu- 
dents who elected to enter the University of 
Texas tended to lower these test-retest cor- 
relations. It is of interest that these corre- 
lations remain so high in spite of restriction 
in range and marked differences in the con- 
ditions under which the two sets of scores 
were obtained—the first in small, informal 
groups within a high school setting, the sec- 
ond in large, impersonal groups character- 
ized by the quasi-selective atmosphere of an 
extensive college freshman testing program. 

Earlier studies [4] of the reliability of 
the SSHA with college sophomores over a 
test-retest interval of 11 weeks yielded co- 
efficients of .88 and .84 for men and women, 
respectively, not appreciably different from 
the present findings. 


The Counseling Key in Use, a Case Study 


It is fairly obvious from these results that 
the particular attitudes toward teachers and 
studying, academic values, and habits of 
work which are developed in earlier years, 
carry over to a marked degree in at least 
the first semester of college. How stable 
such attitudes are after more exposure to 
college remains to be determined. To the 
extent that such attitudes influence scholar- 
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ship, they are of primary importance to 
the school counselor. To facilitate the use 
of the SSHA in counseling students, a special 
Counseling Key has been provided. Placing 
the key over a student’s answer sheet re- 
veals the critical items which he _ has 
answered in a manner characteristic of poor 
students. Counselor and student together 
may go down the list of significant items, 
examining the implications of each answer 
for the student in terms of his achievement, 
goals, and personal problems. When used 
skillfully as a means of stimulating the 
student and accelerating discussion of his 
problems, this technique can be quite help- 
ful. The following typical case illustrates 
how the SSHA can be used as an adjunct to 
other techniques available to the school 
counselor when dealing with problems of 
education adjustments.” 


The Case of John F. 


Coming from a family where both par- 
ents were college graduates, it seemed quite 
natural that John would enter college after 
high school. His grades in a small urban 
high school had been well above average, 
and he had completed his freshman yea 
at a small college in his hometown before 
coming to Texas A & M to major in geology. 
But the competitive standards of a major 
university proved rather difficult. Within 
six weeks, John appeared at the counsel- 
ing center, dejected because he was already 
failing in his studies. He thought he was 
capable of doing well in college; after all, 
he did manage to get satisfactory grades in 
most of his courses the previous year in his 
hometown college. But now he was con- 
fused “because there’s such a great differ- 
ence between the demands made on me 
here.” 

John received a score of only 14 on the 
SSHA, placing him in the fifth percentile 
among college freshmen. The Counseling 
Key revealed 16 items diagnostic of his 
particular attitudes and poor motivation. 
When John first approached the counselor, 
he blamed his difficulties entirely on “poor 

2 The authors wish to thank Dr. Frank E. Mc- 


Farland for supplying the case history employed 
herein. 
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study habits.” But his pattern of responses 
to the SSHA revealed far more basic defects 
in his general attitudes and motivation. He 
really dislikes certain required courses for a 
geology major and admits that the prestige 
of having a college education was a primary 
motive for going to college. Significant 
items on the Counseling Key indicated that 
John becomes discouraged easily by difficult 
or dull assignments and admits wasting con- 
siderable time reading magazines, going to 
movies and “chewing the fat.” When he 
does try to study, his efforts are haphazard, 
lacking organization, and impelled mostly 
by approaching quizzes. He claims that he 
studies quite frequently but fails to get 
anywhere. 

While discussing the results of the SSHA, 
item by item, John soon began to realize 
that the source of his difficulties lay, not in 
lack of study skills per se, but in his basic 
orientation to college, his lack of interest 
in a major part of his chosen course of 
study, and his tendency to give up easily 
when confronted with a difficult task. 

Several months and ten interviews later, 
John was again given the SSHA. His score 
of 39 ranked him at the 60th percentile. 
The only critical item of the original 16 
which remained indicated that John still 
felt that his grades were not an accurate 
reflection of his ability. During the course 
of counseling, John gained considerable in- 
sight into the nature of his problem. Use 
of the SSHA in the initial interview served 
to correct his early rationalization that lack 
of study skills alone was responsible for his 
failures and provided a springboard for 
John to use in gaining a more accurate 
self-appraisal. 

When employed in the hands of an ex- 
perienced counselor as an adjunct to other 
techniques, the SSHA can frequently be 
used for pinpointing significant work habits, 
attitudes, and motivational factors related 
to scholastic failure. The student’s interest 
in his total score and pattern of responses 
on the SSHA can provide an opening wedge 
for discussion using the Counseling Key. 
When employed in this manner, a low score 
on the SSHA can generally be interpreted 
as a valid indicator of poor study habits and 
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attitudes. A high score, on the other hand, 
is not necessarily a sign that the student 
needs little help in this area. Occasionally 
an individual lacks the ability or willing- 
ness to appraise his weaknesses realistically, 
thus obtaining an undeservedly high score 
on the SSHA. 

The degree of sincerity in answering each 
item and the amount of interest shown by 
the student in his own score are directly 
related to the validity of the results. In an 
earlier study with freshmen at the Univer- 
sity of Texas [4], one group of 411 students 
was told when the SSHA was administered 
at the beginning of the semester that any- 
one who was interested could obtain his 
score and have it interpreted if he would 
call one of the authors. For the 90 women 
and 98 men who were sufficiently motivated 
to make inquiry, the correlations between 
SSHA scores and grades at the end of the 
semester were quite high, .65 and .71 re- 
spectively. For the remaining 223, the cor- 
relations were relatively low, .43 for women 
and .41 for men. The marked differences 
between these two sets of validity coefficients 
are highly significant. These results suggest 
that the SSHA has high validity when used 
for the guidance of students who are seeking 
help with their academic difficulties. 


Summary 


The Survey of Study Habits and Atti- 
tudes (SSHA) was examined as to its possi- 
ble value in counseling high school and 
college students having scholastic difficulties. 
The SSHA was administered to the entire 
senior class of Austin High School, Austin, 
Texas, and scores were compared with sub- 
sequent academic rank at graduation. The 
obtained correlations of .48 and .51 for 
boys and girls, respectively, indicated the 
validity of the SSHA as a predictor of scho- 
lastic achievement in high school. 

A number of graduates entered the Uni- 
versity of Texas where scores on a retest 
SSHA and on the ACE were obtained at 
the beginning of the semester, together with 
grade-point averages later in the freshman 
year. For this restricted sample, correla- 
tions of both the high school SSHA and the 
college SSHA with subsequent college grades 
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were close to .50, markedly similar to the 
earlier results in high school. The high 
degree of relationship between the two 
administrations of the SSHA (r’s of .83 and 
.80) indicated a surprising degree of sta- 
bility of study habits and attitudes during 
the crucial period of transition from high 
school to college. 

The implications of these results for the 
school counselor confronted with problems 
of educational guidance were discussed and 
illustrated by a case study in which the 
special Counseling Key for the SSHA was 
employed. 
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GUIDANCE CONFERENCES AROUND THE COUNTRY 


Massachusetts celebrated its 50th Anniversary of Vocational Education 
at the Vocational Guidance Counselor’s Program in Northampton Octo- 
ber 26-27. The opening speech, on “Guidance and Vocational Educa- 
tion in Brazil,” was given by Stanley Kruszyna. Other speakers were 
Bert A. Roens and Professor Charles R. Crakes. 


Western Personnel Institute held its annual Fall Conference at its 
new building in Pasadena on November | and 2 for members of the 
Academic Council and guests at a series of working meetings. Theme of 
the Conference was “The Student Personnel Program of the Future,” 
with John G. Darley keynoting the meeting in a speech on “College 
Students in an Electronic Era.” Other round-table discussions covered 
collegiate personnel work from the standpoint of the dean of students—as 
well as the problem of how most effectively to handle the rising college 
enrollments of the next ten years. 


“Looking Backward” over 19 annual Conferences on Guidance held at 
Western Michigan College in conjunction with the Southwestern Michi- 
gan Guidance Association, the college reviews the growth of the Con- 
ference from 136 people in 1937 at a luncheon in a basement cafeteria 
to the 1,000 or so people overflowing the Women’s Gym. The confer- 
ences were originated by John C. Hoekje of Western Michigan and soon 
became a joint meeting with the Southwestern Michigan Guidance 
Association. The twentieth Conference was held Saturday, March 17, 
1956 at the college under the direction of George H. Hilliard. 


“Guidance and Mental Health” was tue theme of the Third Annual 
Counselors’ and Personnel Workers’ Conference at Prairie View A & M 
College, Texas, July 5, 1956. Consultants for the conference were Robert 
L. Sutherland, Director of Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, Univer- 
sity of Texas, and Beatrix Cobb, Head of the Medical Psychology Section, 
M. D. Anderson Hospital and Tumor Institute, Texas Medical Center. 
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| ee GUILFORD-ZIMMERMAN Aptitude Sur- 
vey! is composed of seven tests, each de- 
signed to measure a different aptitude fac- 
tor or primary mental ability. The prefer- 
ence for a differential aptitude battery that 
is based upon the rational approach of 
factor theory and on empirically established 
factors is attributable to several considera- 
tions. The factor concepts are meaningful 
and dependable, as well as being broadly 
applicable. Factor tests provide a broad 
coverage of human traits in a very eco- 
nomical manner. They provide both for 
highly valid, weighted combinations of 
scores for predicting success in particular 
activities and for the basis for differential 
predictions. 

The seven parts of the GZAS and their 
factors are as follows: 

I. Verbal Comprehension—The factor of 
verbal comprehension is the dominant one 
in all tests of verbal intelligence. It is best 
measured by a recognition-vocabulary test. 

II. General Reasoning—The factor of 
general reasoning is perhaps the second 
most prominent component of most verbal- 
intelligence tests. Intensive research on the 
factor points to the conclusion that this 
factor is an ability to understand or to 
structure problems in preparation for their 
solution. It may, however, be broader than 
that. It may be a more general ability to 
form complex conceptions of many kinds. 

III. Numerical Operations—The factor 
known as numerical facility is the ability to 


J. P. Gut_Forp is Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 


Be Hereafter referred to as GZAS. 





? The Guilford-Zimmerman Aptitude Survey 
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deal with numbers, wherever operations 
with numbers are involved. 

IV. Perceptual Speed—The factor of per- 
ceptual speed is the ability to discriminate 
visual forms, figures, and other objects 
rapidly and accurately. 

V. Spatial Orientation—The factor by the 
same name is the ability to form an aware- 
ness of the spatial order of things perceived 
visually. It probably represents an essen- 
tial process in those who must direct their 
body movements correctly in their work. 

VI. Spatial Visualization—The factor of 
visualization is an ability to think of 
changes in objects—changes in position, 
orientation, or internal relationships. 

VII. Mechanical Knowledge—This seems 
to be primarily a culturally developed 
ability, representing the fund of information 
about mechanical objects and operations. 

Applicability. The GZAS is most appli- 
cable to senior high school students, college 
students, and adults who have had similar 
levels of education. Certain Parts, for ex- 
ample, Numerical Operations and Percep- 
tual Speed, are adaptable to examinees with 
lower levels of education, and in some cir- 
cumstances also the Parts of Verbal Compre- 
hension, Spatial Orientation, and Spatial 
Visualization. Part II, General Reasoning 
is probably too difficult for junior high- 
school students. Part VII, Mechanical 
Knowledge, is not adaptable to children 
and its scores have limited range for women 
in general. 

As to sex differences, women have scored 
markedly below men in Mechanical Knowl- 
edge and also quite significantly below men 
in Spatial Visualization and Spatial Orienta- 
tion. In college groups they have averaged 
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slightly below men in all parts except that 
of Perceptual Speed, but it is not certain 
that the samples have represented the sexes 
fairly. 

Content. The content of each test will 
be described very briefly. Verbal Compre- 
hension is a multiple-choice, vocabulary 
test with five alternative answers. Answers 
are of the same level of commonness as the 
stem word, as indicated by the Thorndike- 
Lorge list. A wide range of difficulty is 
represented among the items. A long form 
of the test includes 72 items with a 25-min- 
ute time limit (exclusive of administration 
time). A short form includes 40 items with 
a 10-minute time limit. 

General Reasoning includes 27 items of 
the arithmetic-reasoning type. By making 
the numerical operations simple and of 
minimal importance, numerical-facility var- 
iance has been practically eliminated. The 
working time is 35 minutes, but it has been 
given successfully with a 15-minute time 
limit. 

Numerical Operations includes simple 
problems of addition, subtraction, and 
multiplication in multiple-choice form with 
six alternative answers to each pair of items. 
Working time is 8 minutes. 

Perceptual Speed is composed of 72 scor- 
able items set up in short matching-item 
form. That is, for each set of four objects 
(items) there are five alternative answers. 
In each set there are very similar objects, 
such as hats, shoes, lamps, or houses, etc. 
Working time is 5 minutes. 

Spatial Orientation is composed of pic- 
tures of a landscape seen over the prow of a 
motorboat. In each item a pair of such 
pictures is shown, the boat being pointed 
in a different direction in the two. Five 
alternative symbols indicate the difference 
in the two orientations of the boat. A time 
of 10 minutes is given for 60 items. 

Spatial Visualization is composed of 60 
scorable items. In form A of the test, in 
each item an alarm clock is shown in a cer- 
tain position. Verbal instructions tell how 
the position of the clock is to be changed. 
Five alternative pictures indicate the possi- 
ble final position. From one to three 
changes are described. Working time is 30 
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minutes. In form B of the test, the instruc- 
tions are given by arrows rather than ver- 
bally. From one to four moves are indi- 
cated. There are 40 items for which eight 
minutes of working time are allowed. 

Mechanical Knowledge includes multiple- 
choice information items on tools and their 
use, on parts of an automobile and their 
malfunctions, and on common activities of 
plumber, carpenter, etc. For 55 scorable 
items 30 minutes are allowed. 

The unusually long working times speci- 
fied for some of the Parts were chosen with 
the belief that some tests (particularly 
Parts I, Il, and VII) are essentially power 
tests and opportunity should be provided 
for most examinees to attempt all items. 
Other tests, particularly Parts III and IV, 
were regarded as strictly speed tests, for 
which unusually short working times are 
optimal. The liberal number of items in 
most Parts was designed to yield the levels 
of reliability regarded as necessary for ac- 
curate measurement of individuals. For 
some types of tests, it is not possible to have 
both high reliability and short working 
time. 

Administration and Scoring. Each Part 
of the GZAS is in a separate booklet and 
any combination of them can be adminis- 
tered. Each Part is, of course, separately 
timed. Answer sheets are used for all Parts 
except III and IV, which, being speed tests, 
require that as little of the working time as 
possible be devoted to purely clerical opera- 
tions. 

With three exceptions, to be noted, the 
scoring formula is rights minus one-quarter 
of the wrongs. For the speed tests, Parts III 
and IV, the formula is rights minus wrongs. 
For Part VII, Mechanical Knowledge, the 
score is the number right. 

Norms. For college students, norms are 
based upon totals of approximately 2700 
men and 1600 women who were tested in 
three universities, mostly at the freshman 
level. A profile chart provides equivalent 
values on the C scale, the centile scale, and 
the T scale. Supplementary norms are 
given for the short version of Form A of 
Verbal Comprehension and for Form B of 
Spatial Visualization. These norms are 
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based upon a total of nearly 600 students at 
one state college. 

Reliability. Most of the estimates of re- 
liability of the scores from the GZAS have 
been near the .90 level. Odd-even estimates 
for Parts I and II were .96 and .89, respec- 
tively. Alternate-forms reliability was esti- 
mated for Parts III, IV, and V, with results 
of .92, .92, and .88, respectively. Kuder- 
Richardson estimates by their formula 21 
(which gives lower-bound figures) were made 
for all Parts except III and IV, for the two 
sexes separately. The results, by Part, were: 
I, 91 and .91; II, .81, and .74; V, .89 and .88; 
VI, .94 and .93; VII, .91 and .74. 

Validity. It is well to make a distinction 
between factorral validity on the one hand 
and practical on the other. The former 
answers the question of what the test meas- 
ures and how well it does so. The latter 
answers the question of what practical per- 
formances the test predicts. 

The first six Parts of the GZAS have been 
factor analyzed in three populations; a group 
of college men, a group of high-school 
(grade 11) boys, and a group of high-school 
girls. The correlations of the Parts with 
their leading factors, in these three popula- 
tions, were estimated as follows: 


Verbal Comprehension: 71, 86, .79 
General Reasoning: 56, 58, 61 
Numerical Facility: 66, 89, 82 
Perceptual Speed: .67, 62, 62 
Spatial Orientation: 59, 59, 65 
Spatial Visualization: 63, 60, 61 
Part VII as such has never been factor- 
analyzed. Similar tests have correlated 


about .70 and higher with the factor [/]. 
Since it is a form of achievement test, in a 
sense, its content is virtually self validating. 

It might be added that all Parts are ex- 
ceptionally pure factorially, except for Part 
VI, Spatial Visualization, which has correla- 
tions with the factor of spatial orientation of 
.22 to .44 in the three populations, and cor- 
relations with the factor of general reason- 
ing to the extent of .25 to .33. It is prob- 
able that Form B has lower correlations 
with these two factors. 

There is considerable information con- 
cerning correlations of the GZAS test with 
course grades in a large variety of subjects. 
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As should be expected, the score for Verbal 
Comprehension generally has the largest 
correlations. In one university, the correla- 
tions ranged from .16 (with foreign lan- 
guages) to .54 (with English Composition). 
In another university the range was from 
.12 (with Drama) to .61 (with Biology) in 
24 courses. In a state college, the correla- 
tions were from .20 (with English 2) to .57 
(with Psychology). 

The next highest correlations are between 
scores for General Reasoning and grades. 
At one university they ranged from .24 
(with languages) to .39 (with Accounting). 
At a second university the range was from 
08 (with Drama) to .45 (with Biology). At 
a state college the range was from .00 (with 
mathematics) to .31 (with either Chemistry 
or Psychology). 

Other factor scores have a few scattered 
validity coefficients that are statistically sig- 
nificant. The Numerical Operations score, 
for some reason as yet unknown, has low 
but significant correlations with such 
courses as language, literature, journalism, 
and drama, as well as with courses in sci- 
ence and mathematics, where such relation- 
ships would be expected. The Perceptual 
Speed score has hal no significant correla- 
tions with academic courses, except for a .29 
in Journalism and a .26 in Pharmacy. The 
Spatial Orientation score has shown signifi- 
cant correlations (in the .20’s) with courses 
in mathematics, art, and engineering. 
Spatial Visualization has shown similar cor- 
relations in the same subjects as well as 
with some sciences such as Biology and Psy- 
chology. The score in Mechanical Knowl- 
edge has shown no significant correlations 
with any academic grades. 

For average grades in all subjects taken 
during the first year (N exceeds 2000), the 
correlations with the seven Parts were: .46, 
.34, .28, .16, .10, .17, and —.07, for Parts I 
through VII, respectively. Validation of 
differential-aptitude tests against average 
grades is not recommended, but these figures 
are cited to indicate relative overall impor- 
tance of the factor scores in the academic 
setting. 

Validation data are available in the pre- 
diction of success of supervisors in an indus- 
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try, with correlations of .52, .29, .20, .07, and 
.28, for Parts I, II, III, IV, and VII, respec- 
tively (N = 84 for all Parts except VII, for 


which N was 31). 


There have been other 


scattered data for such personnel as engi- 
neers, operations analysts, and dressmaking 
students. Considerable information regard- 
ing validity of tests of these same factors was 
obtained for prediction of success of stu- 
dents in training for pilot, bombardier, 
navigator assignments, and others, during 


World War II (1). 


Because of the common 


factors involved and the similarity of the 
tests in many instances, similar conclusions 
can be drawn concerning validities of the 


GZAS tests. 


This safe transfer of informa- 


tion is another advantage of the rational, 
factor approach. 
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COMMENTS 


Co peng article starts with the state- 
ment that factors as measured by 
tests are meaningful, dependable, and 
broadly applicable, and that they provide 
highly valid combinations of scores for pre- 
diciting success. These are, of course, state- 
ments which are subject to verification, they 
can be checked against the facts. What are 
the facts? 

On the first point, dependability and ap- 
plicability. There is considerable evidence 
to show that the factorial composition of a 
test depends upon what else is put into the 
factor analysis: if only one test has a load- 
ing of factor x, that factor is not at all likely 
to be revealed by the analysis. The percep- 
tual speed factor in the GZAS comes to mind 
here, for it measures perceptual speed by 
means of pictures of objects. Now, the 
USES factor analysis revealed two percep- 
tual speed factors, one involving verbal or 
numerical symbols, the other involving 
spatial symbols: which perceptual factor do 
the GZAS pictures measure—or is this still 
a third perceptual factor? We need much 
more information about this point, and 
others like it, before these factorial concepts 
are dependable and broadly applicable. 

On the second point, validity. The au- 
thor writes of factorial and practical valid- 
ity. “The former answers the question of 
what the test measures and how well it does 
so. The latter answers the question of what 
practical performance the test predicts.” 
Let us pause and examine the meaning of 
these statements. 

Factorial validity means simply that the 
test measures the factor which it is sup- 
posed to measure. Is it legitimate to call 
this “what the test measures?” The coun- 
selor or personnel man is interested in prac- 
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tical validity: he wants to know if it will 
predict how well a client or an applicant 
will do in a training program or on a job. 
To test users, “what the test measures” is 
not some hypothetical construct, but the 
reality of performance. To use the term as 
Guilford does is to give to factorial validity 
a dignity and meaning which it does not 
deserve in the minds of those whose use of 
the test is for practical purposes. The 
counselor wants theory only if it works. 
There is no validity other than practical 
validity, for if factors have meaning they 
have it in practice. 

The validity of the GZAS, then, rests on 
two types of data. Air Force test data, 
upon which Guilford drew in constructing 
this battery, and validity data collected for 
this battery. The USAF data provide only 
a good basis for constructing these tests; 
whether the hypotheses are justified is some- 
thing to demonstrate. The demonstration 
consists of correlations between factors and 
course grades, and between factors and 
supervisory success. The r’s with course 
grades are generally highest for Verbal 
Comprehension, with General Reasoning 
next, and other factors have seemingly hap- 
hazard relationships, except for the Spatial 
factors which have r’s in the .20’s with 
scientific and artistic subjects. In other 
words, the battery functions largely as an 
intelligence test. The data on supervisors 
do not tell us what success as a supervisor 
meant, but they do suggest again that the 
battery measures intelligence and predicts 
success when intelligence is required. 

The relative independence of most of the 
factors means only that most of them have 
no known practical value. Guilford’s state- 
ment concerning the “safe transfer of infor- 
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mation” from the USAF tests to this battery 
is interesting, three years after the severe 
criticisms independently made of this very 
battery and manual by Anastasi, Bechtoldt, 
Carroll, and Vernon in the 1953 Mental 
Measurements Yearbook: Anastasi wrote 
“The available data fail to justify such 
optimism,” Bechtoldt said “The lack of evi- 
dence to support the claims presented in the 
manual is unfortunately a common charac- 
teristic of many such tests,” Carroll noted 
that “these lists (of occupation) go beyond 
existing knowledge and reflect in some cases 
an inadequate job analysis of the occupa- 
tion in question,” and Vernon noted that 
the “validation data against external cri- 
teria are singularly unpromising.” It is an 


unfortunate characteristic of factor analysts 
that their interest in factors makes them 
blind to the importance of behavior and 
performance. 

Since the Mental Measurements Yearbook 
was published Guilford has revised his 
manual: It is just off the press and I have 
not yet seen it. Potential users should 
examine it carefully in the light of the 
criticisms in the Yearbook and of these com- 
ments. It is to be hoped that the good 
technical foundation laid for this battery by 
the USAF work and the factorial analysis 
of the GZAS tests will be followed up by 
sound empirical validation studies and good 
technical reporting both in the manual and 
in the journals.—DONALD E. Super. 
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EARLY ADMISSION STUDENTS DO WELL IN COLLEGE 


Bright students who enter college from the tenth or eleventh grade of 
high school usually not only receive outstanding grades, but also achieve 
a satisfactory adjustment, according to a study by William G. Mollenkopf 
of Educational Testing Service. Dr. Mollenkopf has evaluated the 
college records of over 800 students entering college in 1951 or 1952 
under the Program for Early Admission to College sponsored by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

Academically, the Scholars out-stripped classmates at their college 
matched with them for ability. Each year, freshman through senior, over 
half of the Scholars were in the top 30 per cent of their class as compared 
with less than half of the control group making the top 30 per cent. 
However, Scholars who tested the same as older classmates may actually 
have been slightly higher in academic aptitude since, in this age range, 
aptitude scores tend to increase slightly with age. 

Ninety per cent of both Scholars and comparison students had “excel- 
lent,” “good,” or “moderately good” adjustments on a faculty rating list, 
in spite of the possibly greater problems faced by the younger students. 
There was a constant but slight tendency for more Scholars than compari- 
sons to receive “poor” or “very poor” adjustment ratings. The small 
percentage of this difference, from one to four, suggests it has little 
practical significance.—ETS Developments, March, 1956. 
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THE FACULTY IS HUMAN, TOO 


JOHN G. DARLEY 





The points made in the following address 
concerning the relationship between student 
personnel workers and faculty at the univer- 
sity level are of pertinence also in the sec- 
ondary school. Dean Darley agreed with 
this suggestion and regretted lack of time to 
develop this issue in the body of the article. 
—Ed. 











be CONTRAST between the two worlds in 
which I have lived, formerly in student 
personnel work and now as a graduate 
school administrator, is somewhat amazing. 
I am now in the unhappy position of being 
an outsider looking at the personnel pro- 
gram, in which I grew up professionally, 
through the eyes of the entire faculty. I 
am what the sociologist calls a marginal 
man, and it is in such terms that I am writ- 
ing. As a member, and I hope a member 
in good standing, of these two academic 
worlds, let me try to interpret them to each 
other. 


The Nature of a Profession 


First of all, let me talk a little bit about 
the personnel program as I see it. The 
bane of this movement is a premature pro- 
fessionalism. The result of this premature 
professionalism is a form of separatism from 
the faculty that may be self-defeating. What 
are the hallmarks of a profession? By what 
historic steps does an occupation or a job 
lift itself by its bootstraps and become a 
profession? We know relatively little about 
the sociology of professions although there 
is some research and seminar work going on 
in this field at Columbia and elsewhere. In 
1947, at the time the University of Minne- 
sota celebrated the quarter century of its 
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personnel program, Gilbert Wrenn and I, 
in complementary papers, undertook to 
apply certain criteria of professionalization 
to the student personnel movement. These 
criteria are mentioned here in a somewhat 
modified form. A profession comes into 
being if at least the following conditions are 
met: First of all, there must be the existence 
of a social need. I think there is no ques- 
tion, in terms of student mortality in col- 
leges and universities, in terms of one-sided 
personal development, in terms of a variety 
of other factors, that a social need exists for 
the thing we call personnel work. Second, 
a job or an occupation lifts itself by its 
bootstraps to professional status if it can 
demonstrate the existence of specialized 
knowledge and skills to meet this presumed 
need. Third, an occupation or a job lifts 
itself by its bootstraps to professional status 
if it comes to have the power to impose 
standards of selection and training on its 
members. Fourth, the occupation or job 
lifts itself by its bootstraps to become a pro- 
fession when it develops professional groups 
and associations such as the American Col- 
lege Personnel Association, the American 
Psychological Association, the Southern Col- 
lege Personnel Association, and similar pro- 
fessional or quasi-professional units. Fifth, 
when the occupation lifts itself by its boot- 
straps it develops and differentiates sub- 
specialties; housing counselors, marriage 
counselors, and vocational counselors would 
be examples of such sub-specialists. In the 
sixth instance, the occupation becomes a 
profession when it develops a system of 
ethical codes, and methods of social control 
in addition to ethical codes. The NVGA 
has published a code of ethics. APGA pub- 
lishes a list of agencies that are deemed to 
be good. These are forms of social control. 
There are membership standards which are 
designed also to exercise social control. 

And finally, an occupation becomes a 
profession when it can persuade some state 
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legislature to pass laws that establish legal 
recognition. 

By these criteria, which I think are socio- 
logically sound, only parts of the total stu- 
dent personnel program have any claim to 
being professional or should seek profes- 
sional status. But personnel workers all 
tend to act as if they were well along the 
social trail that leads to full professionaliza- 
tion. 

As an occupation does become a profes- 
sion, there are certain possibly unpleasant 
outcomes of this course of action for society. 
First of all, there is a rise in the salary scale, 
the costs of the enterprise. All adminis- 
trators take a moderately dim view of this; 
I speak for the moment as an administrator. 
Then there comes a complication in the line 
and staff patterns in a university, or a col- 
lege, or a high school. Where does this 
new professional group fit in the organiza- 
tion chart? What role is it to play in our 
line and staff organization? This is a com- 
plication that follows upon the pretensions 
of grandeur associated with professionaliza- 
tion. Then, professionalization leads to a 
certain amount of separatism—a separation 
of us as personnel workers from others in 
the academic enterprise. Separatism is al- 
most always followed by a distortion and 
misunderstanding of roles—who is doing 
what? Since specialization produces this 
kind of situation, it engenders communica- 
tion problems. We can no longer talk well 
or easily to other specialists within the total 
educational environment. Professionalism 
leads to a certain kind of self-righteousness 
and self-consciousness of attitudes that are 
sometimes difficult to cope with. Finally, 
after professionalization has run its full 
gamut, it leads to a vested interest philoso- 
phy, in which only we are blessed and no 
one else can do what we have arrogated to 
ourselves—in which only we must be allowed 
to do those things that we claim for our 
domain because only we have the special- 
ized body of knowledge and skills that will 
permit them to be done properly. 

I suggest that one of the problems of 
higher education is that it is hag-ridden 
enough by compartmentalization and that 
we cannot bear very many more separate 
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professions in the entire enterprise. If we 
act like a profession in our various speciali- 
ties, if we as personnel workers make cer- 
tain claims to glory based on the criteria of 
a profession, but if we are not perceived as 
having earned this status, we may draw 
down on our heads in our local institutions 
the ridicule, the exasperation, or the rejec- 
tion of those upon whom we depend and 
those whom we, as members of the personnel 
group, serve in higher education. 

It was, I think, fairly axiomatic in private 
industry that the personnel department was 
the last to be installed and the first to be 
dropped. I hope this history will not be 
repeated in the student personnel move- 
ment, but I think our pretensions to pro- 
fessionalization need to be carefully studied. 
I suggest that we have no claims to profes- 
sionalization in all of the various personnel 
sub-specialties that we have created. 

Let’s look at this same problem another 
way—in terms of reports which are more 
directly familiar. In the May, 1955, Psy- 
chological Bulletin, Shoben reviewed 18 re- 
cent books on counseling. Shoben is a per- 
son who will command the respect and ad- 
miration of all who have read his works in 
the field of counseling. Let me quote part, 
and a distorted part, of his conclusions: “If 
the present list of books is a fair sample of 
the present state of counseling psychology, 
there is room for worry over the effect of 
rapid professionalization of psychology as 
science. With the public demand for serv- 
ice high, there is apparently a considerable 
interest in publications dealing with tech- 
niques, less in books seriously occupied with 
knowledge and understanding. There 
seems to be a tendency for practice to di- 
vorce itself from science. That could be 
detrimental to both” (page 262, The Psy- 
chological Bulletin, May, 1955). 

Let me say it another way. Recently | 
had the good fortune to hear Nicholas 
Hobbs talk informally to a group of the 
counseling staff and administrators at the 
University of Texas. He was commenting 
on another weakness that he had noticed 
in training personnel workers: their own 
lack of a clear understanding and _ philoso- 
phy of the world in which they live. 
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Whether this was due to their original se- 
lection, to their training, or to the harden- 
ing of their professional arteries, Dr. Hobbs 
would be too polite to say. 

Now let's put it still another way. We 
are members of one of the so-called helping 
occupations. As you know, there are many 
helping occupations—teaching is one, social 
work is another, psychiatry is another, the 
ministry is another, clinical psychology is 
another, counseling is another. However 
defined, these occupations are dedicated to 
a single goal, and that is to bring about 
changes in the behavior of the people with 
whom they deal. As a member of one of 
these helping occupations, the student per- 
sonnel worker must answer three questions. 
Why are we trying to help people? How do 
we help people? How do we know that we 
did help them? And in these simple ques- 
tions lies the heart of our problem. A re- 
view of the literature in our field would in- 
dicate that the answer to our first question 
is so general as to be meaningless. We help 
people because of some idea of good ad- 
justment. We don’t know what good adjust- 
ment is, we don’t know what happiness is, 
we don’t know what success is, but we make 
this pious answer to the reason for our be- 
ing. I might add that educators in general 
make the same pious answer as to why they 
are in business, but they have been in busi- 
ness longer than we have and they can get 
away with it better than we can. The 
answer to our second question—how do we 
help people—is a retreat to a variety of 
doctrinaire positions or to “cook-book” 
treatises, as Shoben pointed out. Either we 
retreat to a non-directive or directive psycho- 
therapy, a doctrinaire position on both sides, 
or we buy a book on how to do it in the 
“cook-book” sense. And finally, how do we 
know that we did help people? If we look 
at the follow-up literature in our field, our 
answer to the third question is somewhat 
unknown. We have out-run our research 
substrates and traditions in our desire to be 
of help to individuals. We fundamentally 
cannot answer any one of these three ques- 
tions, as personnel workers, in a way that 
makes clear sense to a skeptical person. 
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The Faculty’s Role 


So much for us as personnel workers. 
Let me pick on the faculty for a moment. 
I am sure many student personnel workers 
have had the good fortune to read the book 
entitled The Academic Man by the dis- 
tinguished president of the University of 
Texas, Logan Wilson. Some will have had 
the opportunity to read the little brochure 
entitled “Teaching Salaries Then and 
Now,” published by the Ford Foundation, 
and prepared by Beardsley Ruml and one 
of his staff associates. I mention these two 
citations only because one theme seems to 
be common to both of them—the disaffec- 
tion and the hierarchical and striving struc- 
ture of the academic world, the social sub- 
culture in which counselors work as mem- 
bers of the higher education fraternity. 
This is not a completely happy world. Con- 
sider the stereotype of the faculty member. 
He does a little teaching, a little research, a 
little community service, he shares to some 
degree in the government and administra- 
tion of his university. This stereotype is 
not realized equally within each individual. 
In other words, a faculty member does not 
divide up this work load 25 per cent time 
to each of these four functions. The stereo- 
type is not realized at all in a few of our 
poorest faculty colleagues. In some studies 
that we have been doing at Minnesota, the 
research expenditures of the University 
have shown a 13 fold increase in the space 
of 14 years. The total faculty size has 
doubled. The percentage of the faculty 
publishing has fallen from 49 to 36 per cent. 
We were concerned here with the research 
enterprise of the University, and we are 
sure that the whole faculty does not really 
fulfill the research part of this stereotype, 
in the way that might be expected from the 
typical idea of a faculty member. But none- 
theless, this is the stereotype of the faculty 
and the stereotype has force, because it con- 
trols the behavior of the individuals. 

Most importantly for our consideration 
of personnel workers—the faculty has to be 
perceived as the top controlling group. 
For good or for evil, they are the bosses. 
They have continuity. The student per- 
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sonnel worker on the campus of any uni- 
versity or college is in the minority. What 
are some of the attitudes of the faculty 
toward them? First of all, what is their 
attitude toward administration? Remem- 
ber that those in personnel work are seen 
as being members of the administrative 
hierarchy. The nicest thing they say about 
administration is that it is a necessary evil. 
They are quite sure that the university 
could get along with less of it, much less of 
it, and that theirs is the true function. 
What is their attitude toward the “ancil- 
lary” services? Personnel workers represent 
“ancillary” services. Well, when the clutch 
is on, they think they can get rid of them. 
What is their attitude regarding the pri- 
mary enterprise of higher education? Some- 
times it is highly over-intellectualized; they 
are not apparently concerned with the good 
life, the full life, and the total student. 
They are concerned with imparting certain 
units of physics, or chemistry, or English; 
and they may go home at three o'clock. 
What is their attitude as they perceive the 
counselor to be “coddling” students or sal- 
vaging them? The counselor salvages those 
who would otherwise flunk out, and should 
flunk out, they say. The counselor coddles 
people, they say. His reply to this of course 
is different. He sees himself as humane, and 
tolerant, and generous. This is not their 
perception of his coddling and salvaging 
operations. What is their attitude toward 
his quasi-Freudian, quasi-psychometric jar- 
gon—his jargon and his pretensions to pro- 
fessional status? How do they really feel 
when he says he can’t let them have certain 
information because it is confidential, and 
he has a confidential relationship with the 
client? This has a certain amount of non- 
sense in it for the ordinary faculty member. 
Now the problem of confidentiality is a real 
problem; I would not deny that, since I 
have been a personnel worker and I know 
what he is up against. I also know that the 
administrator, having decisions to make, 
cannot allow the specialist to hide behind 
some pretense of confidentiality when the 
welfare of the institution may be involved. 
What is the attitude of the faculty toward 
the validity of what the personnel worker 
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does? Remember I asked how we know 
that what we did was successful? How, 
when the faculty raises the question, do we 
know that the counseling we do is any 
better than they do or is any better than the 
absence of such a program? What is their 
attitude toward their own students? On 
occasion their attitude is one of impatience. 
They want to get back to their laboratories. 
They want to get home to their writing. 
They often don’t want to be bothered with 
students, whereas the personnel worker's 
whole life is involved in the welfare of his 
students. How then, must they perceive 
the personnel worker when their own atti- 
tudes toward students are so different from 
his? 

Quite often all these problems come to a 
head when we try to maintain a faculty 
counseling program backed up by a pro- 
fessional program of counseling. Like the 
comment that has been made about women 
—you can’t get along with the faculty, and 
God knows, you can’t get along without 
them, in this particular setting. 

What of their own normal human prob- 
lems? If they are disaffected people, with 
their own problems, one cannot expect of 
them this generosity toward other human 
beings which is presumably characteristic 
of personnel workers. By some accident in 
recent years it has fallen to my lot to do 
mild psycho-therapy, not with students, but 
with a few members of the faculty; I have 
come to cherish this relationship which is 
one that no student personnel worker ordi- 
narily fulfills. These people come with 
problems of running a budget, bringing up 
their children, getting along with their 
wives, wanting to know what their interests 
are, and what career decisions to make. 
They have all the problems that we find in 
students in the college years. Sometimes, I 
think they have a higher percentage of these 
problems than do ordinary students, since 
they are the products of our graduate 
schools. While I have great respect for 
graduate education, being an associate dean 
of a graduate school, it has always inter- 
ested me that our graduate students make 
disproportionately high use of the services 
of our student counseling bureau, our health 
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service, and mental hygiene services at 
Minnesota. The graduate schools of this 
country may be the last great hope on earth 
for a rational population, but they are not 
filled with happy, well-adjusted students. 1 
am impressed with the fact that a faculty 
will have among its members the same kind, 
the same shape, the same number, the same 
form of problems that our students have. 
While we are “coddling” and “salvaging” 
the students, the faculty members must be 
somewhat resentful of an institution that 
gives them no help in solving and meeting 
their problems of the same dimension and 
shape. 

What about their own creativity as an 
extenuation for their strange behavior 
toward students. We have no clear evi- 
dence in all psychology and all of counseling 
that the well-adjusted person is the creative 
and productive person. The goal of coun- 
seling, if we are forced to state it, is “good 
adjustment.” We don’t really know what 
this means; we have no clear evidence that 
crucial social change is essentially the prod- 
uct of a well-adjusted person or that social 
change in the future will be the product of 
a “well-adjusted” person. The creativity of 
a faculty is in part some extenuation for 
their disrespect for us as personnel workers, 
because we are not as often creative. 


The Need for Knowing Each Other 


Now, at no point in what I have said, 
have I questioned the inevitability of 
specialization in our society. At no point 
have I questioned the integrity of the two 
groups that I am discussing—the personnel 
workers on the one hand, and the faculty 
on the other. As a marginal man who has 
lived in both worlds, I want to present these 
two groups to each other. I submit only 
this, that a knowledge of the attitudes and 
frailties of both groups is relevant to creat- 
ing good working relationships among and 
between both groups. There is a good deal 
of psychological theory which says that 
people’s values and personality structures 
determine their interests and determine 
their ultimate occupations. While not all 
occupations can meet on common ground 
emotionally, they have to get together in an 
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intellectual world because the present mod- 
ern university has on its staff accountants, 
admissions officers, medical men, personnel 
workers, faculty members, and many other 
specialists. If these sub-groups do not per- 
ceive the world in the same way then the 
possibilities of friction and bad communi- 
cation are maximized. 

What are the requirements for good rela- 
tionships between the faculty and the “pro- 
fession” of student personnel workers? 
First, the personnel worker will have to go 
more than half way and work much harder 
in establishing good relationships. This is 
always true for the out-group or the minor- 
ity group. Remember that the personnel 
worker is a minority group member and 
therefore it is incumbent upon him to go 
farther and work harder in establishing re- 
lationships with the faculty than he would 
have to do if he came to them in a position 
of equality. Second, it is incumbent upon 
the personnel worker so to understand and 
study his own research literature that his 
presentation can be intellectually sound. 
He must know about the psychology of 
learning and the psychology of behavior be- 
cause only by knowledge can he establish 
a minimum foot-hold of respect among his 
colleagues on the faculty. ‘Third, some 
humility on the part of student personnel 
workers, and possibly less jargon, would be 
a big step forward. This is rather dificult 
to come by because it is antithetical to the 
attempt to create a profession. The profes- 
sion must have the specialized body of 
knowledge and skill. One of the hallmarks 
of this specialized body of knowledge and 
skills is a highly esoteric jargon. It would 
help a little bit if he could write his reports 
in such a way that a physicist could under- 
stand them. 

Then, he must not become so heavily in- 
volved in the well-being of the individual 
student that he overrides and neglects the 
personality needs and intellectual demands 
of the faculty members with whom he is 
dealing. A little case hardening about stu- 
dents would be a remarkably good thing. 
You cannot save all souls and it might be 
well if failures were labelled as such and if 
some people were allowed to fail. This is 
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not dishonest. This is essentially the kind 
of case hardening that sooner or later must 
come to all counselors. I speak here with 
real experience because for years I worked 
as director of a counseling agency where all 
my counselors, myself included, carried a 
substantial case load—day in and day out. 
You cannot carry this kind of case load un- 
less you develop a protective case hardening 
structure so that you do not become inti- 
mately and closely involved in the emo- 
tional problems of all your students. Cer- 
tainly there are times when the personnel 
worker will have to sacrifice a student to the 
well-founded intent and belief and convic- 
tion of a faculty member. He cannot win 
all his fights for the individual student. It 
might help also to correct this bias about his 
salvaging and coddling operations if he on 
occasion did a superb job with some high 
ability cases. The faculty will come to 
admit that he is good at salvaging opera- 
tions, which is an uncreative task from their 
stand-point. Yet if he is able to do a good 
job with high ability students, this will 
evoke their respect. 

Then I think it is the student personnel 
worker’s responsibility to make very ex- 
plicit his answers to the three questions I 
have raised about any occupation that un- 
dertakes to change human behavior. Why 
are we undertaking to change human be- 
havior? By what philosophy and right are 
we justified in doing this? How do we do 
it? How do we know that we have done it? 

There is no good or final answer to the 
sure ways to integrate locally with the 
faculty. But where separatism is rife, where 
the externals of professional development 
have proceeded too fast, the faculty per- 
ceives the personnel worker as being sepa- 
rate from the main course of the enterprise. 
If he is separate from the main course of 
the enterprise, he is in a minority group. 
If he is separate from the main course of 
the enterprise, he can be shunted aside when 
conditions get tough. So somehow there 
must be ways locally of integrating with the 
faculty. I go back to Dr. Hobbs’ possibili- 
ties: Have we failed to select personnel 
workers well; are they not really very good; 
have we failed to train them well; have we 
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indoctrinated them with the how rather 
than the why; have they become so wrapped 
up in becoming a profession that they have 
forgotten their jobs? As I say, Dr. Hobbs 
did not indicate which of these possibilities 
was the most likely. Somehow the per- 
sonnel worker must find ways to integrate 
with his own faculty. Unless he does, he 
dies in that particular setting. 

I would suggest as a final way to estab- 
lish good relationships that the personnel 
worker hold his own students and staff to 
the highest possible standard of competence. 
We have been too prone to find extenuating 
circumstances for ourselves, for our stu- 
dents, and for the students whom we serve. 

Whether personnel workers will be more 
or less important in the coming tidal waves 
of enrollment depends heavily on their be- 
havior now. Speaking as a faculty member 
and no longer as a member of the personnel 
program, I know we cannot get along well 
without them, but I want my colleagues 
convinced of this. Many of my colleagues 
feel that we can get along very easily with- 
out personnel workers. The personnel 
worker has done much, much more remains 
to do. It is not an easy life that he has 
chosen. He has come from the faculty. He 
has gone from that faculty status to a sincere 
belief that what we commonly call student 
personnel work is terrifically important. 
He has taken on administrative positions in 
that field. He has truly done much, but as 
I say, much more remains to be done. It is 
not an easy life that he has chosen, but 
neither is the life of the faculty member. 

In the years to come, when all levels of 
education move toward greater enrollments, 
we are not going to get along without per- 
sonnel workers. We will need them, we will 
need them quite desperately. But when 
that time comes, I want them to be col- 
leagues, and not servants. I want them to 
be of equal stature, and not members of a 
minority group. I want their competence 
to be so clearly demonstrated that it is in- 
evitable to the faculty that we cannot get 
along without them—that they are respected 
and honored members of the institutional 
staff. To accomplish this depends, as I say, 
on their behavior now. 
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DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS 


In Evaluation of Counseling 


HENRY R. KACZKOWSKI and JOHN W. M. ROTHNEY 


| NEED for and the importance of evalu- 
ation of counseling has been emphasized 
many times in the professional literature 
but very few evaluative studies have ap- 
peared. Those that have been reported 
have usually dealt with a single aspect of the 
total guidance program and this atomistic 
approach has prevented a_ satisfactory 
answer to the question “When is counseling 
successful?”. Evaluation of the end product 
of counseling as an integrated total seems 
to be essential before it can be considered 
satisfactory. 

Progress towards adequate evaluation of 
counseling programs has been limited by 
such factors as inadequate criteria, uncer- 
tainty about the best time of assessment 
and unsatisfactory experimental design. 
The quality of criteria used is critical be- 
cause the program of evaluation can be 
only as good as the criteria. Various pro- 
posals of proper criteria to be used in 
evaluating the counseling program have 
been made. Satisfaction with a job has 
been one of the most frequently used cri- 
teria of the effectiveness of counseling, but 
job satisfaction is a value judgment that 
varies with the individual, his situation, 
and his culture. 

Williamson and Bordin [/0] have indi- 
cated that the proper time interval for 
evaluation is extremely important because 
of the possible effect of various factors oper- 
ating during the period between counseling 
and evaluation. If sufficient time is not 
allowed between counseling and evaluation 
a valid picture may not be obtained because 
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satisfaction may be delayed. On the other 
hand, the longer the time interval between 
counseling and evaluation the greater the 
influence of outside factors. An attempt to 
minimize rather than eliminate these limita- 
tions appears to be the proper course of 
action. 

Recent developments in statistical theory 
have made it possible to reduce some of the 
difficulties of design in guidance evaluation 
studies. It will be shown in this paper that 
one of the newer techniques, discriminant 
analysis, facilitates the task of designing 
suitable procedures for the evaluation of 
counseling. 

Comprehensive reviews pertaining to the 
background, theory, and utility of dis- 
criminant analysis have already been made. 
[3, 7, 8, 9] Though the theoretical aspects 
of the technique have been developed since 
the 1930's it has had limited use in educa- 
tional research. 


Applications of Discriminant Analysis 

Generally speaking discriminant analysis 
can be applied to any problem where in- 
dividuals are divided into groups. For ex- 
ample, a group of doctors and a group of 
mechanical engineers could be differentiated 
by a set of measures. A senior in high school 
who has the same set of measures could 
then be told whether he appears to be more 
like a doctor than an engineer. The com- 
mon practice in doing so is to compare his 
profile of measurements point by point 
with those of doctors and engineers. This 
process does not indicate how much more 
important it is for him to be an eighth of 
an inch above the norm for doctors than 
engineers in, say, spelling. The advantage 
of the technique of discriminant analysis is 
that it permits the simultaneous analysis of 
differences between several groups in respect 
to several variables. 


Tiedman [9] states: 


“There are really two questions which can be 
asked of a set of data for several groups. One of 
these is ‘How can I best analyze these data so I 
may determine the group in which an individual 
will perform the best?’. To answer this question 
multiple regression analysis is appropriate. The 
other question is ‘How can I analyze the data so 
I may determine the group which an individual is 
most like?’. To answer this question discriminant 
analysis is proposed as the appropriate technique.” 


Multiple regression techniques are de- 
signed to study relationships between meas- 
urements of a single group and they usually 
require some criterion of excellence or good- 
ness within it. When two or more groups 
are used the problem of comparable cri- 
teria arises and even if they are obtained 
there is still the problem that the regression 
technique can only reveal within-group 
relationships. Discriminant analysis does 
not require a criterion of goodness, for the 
group to which an individual normally be- 
longs is the criterion which orients the 
analysis of the data. The technique shows 
between-group relationships. It does re- 
quire that all members of each group have 
the same set of data. 

In a_ research problem, discriminant 
analysis attempts to answer three questions: 
(a) Is the a priori basis for classifying in- 
dividuals into groups mere labeling, a dis- 
tinction without a difference, or does a real 
difference in terms of appropriate tests of 
significance exist?; (b) What is the “reason” 
or “reasons” for the differences between 
groups?; (c) With what accuracy is it possi- 
ble to classify a new set of individuals into 
previously used a priori groups? 

It has been pointed out that one of the 
major difficulties in evaluation studies is 
that of establishing appropriate criteria for 
studying the effects of counseling. If a 
counseling program is evaluated by the dis- 
criminant analysis technique the difficulties 
of setting up suitable criteria are reduced, 
for the group to which an individual nor- 
mally belongs is the criterion which orients 
the analysis of data. The study [#4] re- 
ported in the following pages is not pri- 
marily concerned with the value of some 
technique of setting up criteria but it is 
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concerned with the effect of a priort group- 
ing. In many studies groups are assumed 
to be different and one variable at a time is 
examined in order to find some factors that 
will discriminate between the groups, but 
the mere process of attaching a label does 
not make it distinct from another group not 
having the same name. The utility of 
simultaneous comparison of variables to de- 
termine whether groups were different was 
assessed by the procedures described below. 


Procedure Followed 


Discriminant analysis was used in an at- 
tempt to distinguish among eight groups of 
high school students on the basis of meas- 
ures commonly available at the time of 
high school attendance. The students were 
classified into eight groups on the following 
basis: (a) male or female; (b) counseled or 
not during high school; (c) satisfied or not 
with post-high school activity. The groups 
as shown in Figure 1 were male-counseled- 
satisfied; male-counseled-dissatisfied; etc. 
The students were drawn from a group of 
subjects who were “counseled” or “non- 
counseled” while they were subjects of the 
Wisconsin Counseling Study. [6] They had 
been shown to be representative of youth 
in Wisconsin high schools. The non-coun- 
seled subjects received only the guidance 
services normally offered in their schools 
while members of the counseled group had 
received assistance from the school’s guid- 
ance services supplemented by Professor 
John Rothney and his staff of counselors 
from the University of Wisconsin. The 
original study contained 900 sophomores 
but this number was reduced to 690 stu- 
dents by the time of high school graduation. 

Follow-up data obtained from all 690 
students, secured by post card questionnaire 
six months after graduation were used to 
determine satisfaction or dissatisfaction with 
their post-high school activities. Three 
judges rated the subjects’ statements about 
their degrees of satisfaction. The responses 
were Classified as above average satisfaction, 
and dissatisfaction. The middle classifica- 
tion was not used in this study because ex- 
treme groups seemed likely to yield more 
meaningful results and the addition of ex- 
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tra groups would have increased the num- 
bers in the final classification to the point 
where a desk calculator could not be used. 
Three hundred and twenty-four subjects 
were Classified as being either satisfied or 
dissatisfied with their post-high school ac- 
tivity. 

One of the requirements of discriminant 
analysis is that all the same kinds of meas- 
urements be made on all the members of 
each of the groups. Without them there 
would be no basis for differentiating the 
groups. Due to differences in amounts of 
information for the “counseled” and “non- 
counseled” subjects the selection of vari- 
ables common to all was a difficult task. 
The data were obtained from the ACE 
cumulative record folder kept on all the 
subjects and from the Senior Summary, an 
intensive report obtained from all graduat- 
ing seniors one month before graduation. 
The specific variables used were: scores on 
two administrations of the Henmon-Nelson 
Test of Mental Ability; scores on the verbal, 
number, space, reasoning, and word fluency 
subjects of the Primary Mental Abilities 
test; Differential Aptitude Test scores of 
numerical ability; two consistency indices 
obtained by computing the standard devia- 
tion of each individual’s array of psycho- 
logical test scores and high school marks; 
rank in class; attendance; satisfaction with 
school; self-evaluation; social index of 
family; quest for occupational security. 


Analysis of Results 


The first aspect of the analysis! was an 
over-all test of significance between groups 
using the methods of analysis developed by 
Block, Levine, and McNemar [/] (an 
analysis of variance scheme) and Rao’s dis- 
persion analysis [5]. In the analysis of 
dispersion the Chi-square test was significant 
at the I per cent level. This finding indi- 
cates that the students arranged into the 
eight groups vary significantly with respect 
to the variables. In the Block, Levine, and 
McNemar design the F ratio for the over-all 
group difference was significant at the 5 
per cent level. This implies that the a 


’ The writers are indebted to Professor Chester W. 
Harris for his assistance with statistical procedures. 
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priori grouping is meaningful. The F ratio 
for the variable pattern was significant at 


the 1 per cent level. From this one can 
infer that the arrangement or pattern of 
variables within the groups differentiates 
the groups. 

The second aspect of the analysis was 
concerned with relative distance in space 
between each pair of the eight groups. 
Mahalanobis’s D? statistic, [5] a measure ol 
the magnitude of divergence or distance be- 
tween groups, was used. Two groups hav- 
ing the same type of measures can be differ- 
entiated by the degree of overlap between 
the two groups. If the measures are identi- 
cal, the overlap is at its maximum and the 
groups can be classified as homogeneous. 
As the overlap of the measurements de- 
creases, the divergence between the two 
groups increases and the groups can be 
classified as dissimilar. The F ratios of 
twenty-one of twenty-eight groupings as 
shown in TABLE | were significant beyond 
the 5 per cent level. All the D? values 
comparing the divergence between the 
male and female groups were significant. 
The girls tend to group in respect to satis- 
faction and dissatisfaction while the boys 
had no rigorous grouping. Non-signifi- 
cance does not mean that the groups are 
identical. 

The third aspect of the analysis was con- 
cerned with variation in different dimen- 
sions on the basis of sixteen variables and 
eight groups. Geometrically, the variables 
used in the study can be regarded as defin- 
ing a space of sixteen dimensions and an 
individual can be represented as a point in 
that space on the basis of his sixteen meas- 
ures. Individuals belonging to any group 
can be represented as a cluster of points 
around a point defined by the means of the 
sixteen variables for that group. However, 
by means of discriminant analysis the space 
occupied by the original variables and 
groups can be reduced. In this problem it 
was found that the two canonical variates 
named below were needed to exhaust the 
significant variation. In other words, all 
of the significant variation between the 
groups is accounted by two components or 
dimensions. This indicates that a two di- 
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TABLE 1 


The Variance Ratio of All Combination of Groups 











MCS MCD MUS MUD FCS FCD FUS FUD 
MCS* 
MCD .9096 
MUS 2.0368 2.1698 
MUD 1.3978 8368 1.5846 
FCS 6.4252 8.7729% 8.8578t 11.7877% 
FCD 3.0236% 6.1833 8.0564 7.7304% 2.0610 
FUS 9.3153 11.7708 11.1395% 10.6182? 1.2443 2.9092 
FUD 2.7147 4.39073 5.2255 4.2548% 1.7982 1.2057 2.64141 





* Explanation of code: M—male; F—female; C—counseled; U—uncounseled; S—satisfied; D—dissatisfied 


+ Significant at 5 per cent level 
+ Significant at 1 per cent level 


mensional representation gives a fairly ac- 
curate picture of the configuration of the 
groups in the sixteen dimensional space. 
The two dimensional representation with 
canonical variates as coordinate axes is 
given in Figure 1. Comparison of the mag- 
nitude of divergence or distance between 
various combination of groups can be done 
more readily from Figure 1 than from 
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Figure | 
Configuration of the Groups 
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The variation in the first dimension is 
primarily due to sex differences. This find- 
ing suggests that sex of counselees should 
be considered in any counseling situation. 
The variation in the second dimension can- 
not be attributed to any single factor. It 
appears to be a mixture of the degree of 
counseling and satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
with post-high school activity. Figure | 
indicates that the female groupings favor 
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the latter and the male groupings the 
former. 

The largest linear weights on the vari- 
ables in the first dimension are: (1) quest 
for occupational security, (2) social class 
index, (3) rank in graduating class. An ex- 
amination of the means of the groups shows 
that these weights aid in differentiating 
along sex lines. The largest linear weights 
on the variables in the second dimension 
are self-rating, school-satisfaction, and the 
score on the first administration of the 
Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability. 
An examination of the means of the groups 
show that these weights aid in differentiat- 
ing the groups along lines of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction. This finding suggests that 
students who know how well they can 
perform and who score above normal on an 
intelligence test tend to be satisfied with 
their post-high school activities. 

The final aspect of the analysis was con- 
cerned with the establishment of criteria for 
determining to which group an individual 
belongs. These criteria were in the form of 
linear discriminant scores. A _ cross-valida- 
tion study was used to determine the validity 
of the criteria. Follow-up data obtained 
from 67 subjects secured by a questionnaire 
two and a half years after graduation were 
used to determine satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction with post-high school activity at that 
time. Fifty of sixty-seven students were cor- 
rectly predicted as being satisfied or dissat- 
isfied with their post-high school activity. 
The test of effectiveness of this classification 
was significant at the 8 per cent level. 
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Results 


With the above findings in mind the 
answers to the three questions proposed 
earlier in the paper can now be given as 
follows. 

(a) The a priori basis for classifying in- 
dividuals into groups was meaningful. The 
“distance” or divergence (D*) among the 
groups was significant in 21 of 28 calcula- 
tions. 

(b) Essentially the “reason” for the over- 
all difference among groups is the arrange- 
ment or patterning of variables within 
groups. When the eight groups were 
plotted in the reduced space of two dimen- 
sions as in Figure | the groups were differ- 
entiated on the basis of sex and to a limited 
degree on satisfaction or dissatisfaction. In 
addition, variables that contributed most 
to this differentiation were located. 

(c) It was demonstrated that prediction 
of the kind of response an individual would 
make 2'/, years after graduation is possible 
to a limited extent. 

No clear cut distinction between coun- 
seled and non-counseled groups was found. 
This finding suggests that the six month in- 
terval between counseling and follow-up was 
not long enough to permit the effects of 
counseling to be demonstrated. It was 
shown, however, that answers to question- 
naires can be used to classify students as 
satisfied or dissatisfied with their post-high 
school activities. 


This study was an exploratory attempt in 
the use of a relatively new technique in 
evaluation of counseling. It has demon- 
strated that criteria need not be developed 
before evaluation is done. The practical 
results in this particular study are of less 
significance than the finding that the tech- 
nique can be so utilized. Further explora- 
tory attempts with this technique are recom- 
mended to those who seek to evaluate coun- 
seling practices. 
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INSTITUTE ON REHABILITATION CENTER PLANNING 


The Conference of Rehabilitation Centers, Inc. announces an Institute 
on Rehabilitation Center Planning to be held at the Morrison Hotel in 
Chicago from February 25 through March 1, 1957. The Institute will be 
open to all persons interested in the establishment, expansion or improve- 
ment of comprehensive rehabilitation facilities and is being conducted by 


the Conference under a training contract with the U. 


Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Inquiries concerning the Institute should be addressed to the Division 
of Special Projects, Conference of Rehabilitation Centers, Inc., 5 Franklin 


Avenue, Saranac Lake, New York. 
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A Coordinated Program of 
ADMISSIONS AND COUNSELING 


GAIL F. FARWELL 


NDIVIDUAL TESTING and counseling proce- 

dures have been used by Michigan State 
University for evaluation of applicants who 
do not quite meet admissions standards. 
Others confronted with the problem of 
borderline admissionees may find this in- 
vestigation concerned with the usefulness 
of such procedures of interest. 

The total investigation! was concerned 
with thirteen specific facets. This report 
will be confined to findings relative to 
recommendations from high school officials 
and recommendations from counselors of 
the Michigan State University Counseling 
Center. 

There were 684 subjects in this investiga- 
tion divided into three equal groups. The 
three groups represented the regular ad- 
missionees, the borderline admissionees 
(those admitted on the basis of the in- 
dividual testing and counseling and some- 
times referred to as the T & C group), and 
the refusals. All applicants were candidates 
for admission to Michigan State during the 
Fall Quarter, 1952. The detailed report on 
the randomization of the work samples and 
the statistical verification can be obtained 
from the writer’s research. 


High School Recommendations 


In the state of Michigan there is in opera- 
tion a secondary school-college agreement 
program that places great weight on the 
recommendations of high school officials. 
It seems pertinent to report some of the 
findings on high school recommendations 
so as to clarify and make more meaningful 


Gait F. Farwe er is Assistant Professor, Depart- 
ment of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

*Gail F. Farwell, “An Analysis of Factors and 
Criteria Related to the Admission of Borderline 
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the efficacy of the individual counseling- 
admissions program. 

In the review of literature for this study, 
several investigators reported that high 
school officials feel most confident in their 
recommendations and that this is particu- 
larly true with respect to borderline cases. 

The recommendations of high school 
officials fall into three main categories—a 
clearly favorable recommendation, a quali- 
fied recommendation with reservations 
specified, and a negative recommendation. 
TABLE | reveals that about 90 per cent of 
the regular admissionees received unquali- 
fied recommendations and only about 2 
per cent received a negative recommenda- 
tion. About one-fifth of the T & C group 
received a negative recommendation, and 
this was true of one-third of the refusal 
sample. Qualified recommendations were 
received by about 70 per cent of the border- 
line sample and 47 per cent of the refusal 
sample. 

As a further step, high school recom- 
mendations were rated as to quality on a 
three point scale. A rating of “3” was given 
the recommendation if it was complete in 
every detail and offered positive suggestions 
for helping the student in his college ad- 
justment. If this criterion was partially 
met, the recommendation was given a “2” 
rating. A “1” rating was assigned to appli- 
cations which gave none of the information 
requested. 

Inspection of recommendations revealed 
a tendency towards a lack of thoroughnes: 
on the part of high school officials. In thes« 
samples about two-thirds of the recom- 
mendations were classified as partially com- 
plete or incomplete. Further, the data in 
TABLE | indicate that about three applica- 
tions in four for the borderline and refusal 
samples were given such ratings. TABLE | 
reveals that the quality of recommendations 
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for the regular sample more frequently 
warranted a “3” rating, but even here, only 
in about half the cases. The lack of ade- 
quate reporting on the part of the high 
school official handicaps a continuity in the 
personnel function from the secondary 
school to the college. 


TABLE 1 


Summary of Data With Respect to High School 
Recommendations and Estimates of College 
Success* 





Refusals T&C Regular 


The Factors 





HIGH SCHOOL RECOM- 
MENDATION 


Yes 18.86 9.21 89.91 
No 33.33 19.30 2.19 
Qualified 47.81 71.49 7.89 
QUALITY OF HS. REC- 
OMMENDATION 
3— 27.19 24.55 47.81 
2— 41.67 18.25 30.25 
1— 31.14 27.19 21.93 
H.S. ESTIMATE OF COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS 
Superior 0.88 0.44 7.89 
Above Average 2.63 5.70 29.39 
Average 42.98 53.07 53.07 
Below Average 24.12 26.75 3.07 
Poor 20.18 3.07 1.32 
Not Given 9.12 10.96 5.26 





* Figures Reported in Percentages 


In the process of recommending a student 
high school officials are asked to predict 
probable college success of the candidate. 
The foregoing table indicates the identical 
percentage for the regular sample and the 
testing and counseling sample at the aver- 
age estimate (about 53 per cent). However, 
the trend reversed in that the high school 
officials estimate only about 5 per cent of 
the regulars below average and poor as com- 
pared with about the same percentage of 
borderline cases at the above average and 
superior estimates. If both of these samples 
have an equal number classified as likely to 
be average achievers in college, is this aspect 
of the reporting procedure consistent? One 
group receives an unqualified recommenda- 
tion for admission; the other group may be 
purged. It is here that justification for in- 
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dividual admissions through counseling re- 
ceives much support. 

Some follow-up work was attempted to 
ascertain the relationship between subse- 
quent college success and the high school 
recommendation. Cosand [/] reports that 
the secondary school recommendation is one 
of the top five methods used for granting 
admission to college, and the one most 
recommended by principals themselves. In 
particular, it is used with respect to students 
who do not quite measure up academically, 
but who, in the opinion of the principal, 
are capable of doing college work. The 
correlations obtained in this study do not 
justify this confidence. The magnitude of 
the correlations for the regular sample, con- 
sidering the two variables of recommenda- 
tion and cumulative grade-point-average 
for each of three terms, were .2648, .1979, 
and .2044, respectively. These relationships 
were found to be significant at the 1 per cent 
level of confidence. However, with a corre- 
lation of this magnitude, any attempt to 
base individual prediction on this factor 
would seem to be precarious. The results 
were even less favorable for the borderline 
admissionees. Here the obtained r’s were 
.1331, .1653, and .1277 for each of the first 
three terms, respectively. Only one of these, 
the winter term correlation (.1653), proved 
to be significant, and this was at the 5 per 
cent level of confidence. The magnitude of 
these correlations was only slight and pre- 
sents an almost negligible relationship. 
These obtained relationships indicated that 
for the critical group of borderline appli- 
cants, to base admission on the recommenda- 
tion factor alone is not justified. 

The categorization of the high school 
recommendation was a rough measure (only 
three broad categories). The correlations 
obtained were the result of this rough meas- 
ure on one side of the statistic and a refined 
measure to the hundredth decimal for the 
cumulative grade-point-average on the other 
side of the statistic. Because of the critical 
importance of the recommendation, these 
data were developed in terms of percentages 
of each sample which failed to meet the “C” 
or 2.00 standard of scholastic achievement 
for the first year. 








The percentages indicated that, although 
the correlations were low and were un- 
doubtedly depressed somewhat as a result 
of the grossness of the recommendation 
categories, the recommendation should not 
be disregarded. The correlation principle 
implies that prediction of a specific grade- 
point-average from another factor is possi- 
ble with certain errors of prediction if the 
relationship is of great enough magnitude. 
It appears from inspection of the percent- 
ages that the person making the recom- 
mendation was able, to some degree, to esti- 
mate whether a student would meet the 
minimum standards. 

In both samples, more than 70 per cent 
of the cases remaining in college through 
the third term and granted a “yes” recom- 
mendation maintained the required 2.00 
average. This 2.00 GPA was maintained in 
both samples by slightly more than 50 per 
cent of those receiving a “qualified” recom- 
mendation. However, of the borderline ad- 
missionees receiving a “no” recommenda- 
tion and being enrolled at the conclusion of 
the third term, more than 55 per cent 
achieved at or above the minimum passing 
standard. In the regular sample, two-thirds 
of those given a negative recommendation 
failed to make a 2.00 cumulative average. 
The possible implication rests on the ob- 
jectivity of the recommendation. It would 
appear that recommending officials should 
scrutinize their practices and techniques in 
arriving at decisions. Many uncontrollable 
factors operate but if those receiving a “no” 
recommendation and maintaining a 2.00 
cumulative GPA had been refused admis- 
sion, many able college students would have 
been denied the opportunity to pursue a 
college education. 

These percentages take into considera- 
tion only those people who were actually in 
school through the entire three terms. 
There were 43 (approximately 19 per cent) 
drop-outs in the borderline sample and 24 
(approximately 11 per cent) drop-outs in 
the regular sample during this first year. 
Of the drop-outs in the testing and counsel- 
ing sample, 23 of the 43 (approximately 53 
per cent) were under a 2.00 average at the 
time of separation. Eleven of the 24 (ap- 
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proximately 46 per cent) drop-outs in the 
regular sample had failed to maintain a 
GPA of 2.00 at the time of dropping from 
Michigan State University. If the totals of 
percentages are considered, it should be 
noted that about 31 per cent of the regular 
and 45 per cent of the borderline sample 
in attendance all three terms failed to make 
the minimum “C” average. 

When predicting level of accomplishment, 
the findings of this phase of the study indi- 
cated that the relationship between the high 
school recommendation and the level of 
achievement through the freshman year ob- 
tained by the people of these two samples 
was, at best, of slight magnitude. When 
percentages above and below the minimal 
2.00 average are considered, those receiving 
“yes” recommendations generally, as a 
group, have a better achievement than the 
other two groups receiving “qualified” and 
“no” recommendations. However, it was 
ascertained that a sizable number of admis- 
sionees had proved themselves capable of 
attaining at the minimal standard and their 
claim to a college education would have 
been denied had admission been based 
solely on a “yes” recommendation. The re- 
view of recommendations and the findings 
indicated that there was a need for a more 
comprehensive and objective approach to 
this function on the part of the recommend- 
ing officials. 


The Admissions Counseling Procedure 


The individual testing and counseling 
admissions program for the borderline case 
places considerable confidence in the recom- 
mendations of the counselors employed at 
the M. S. U. Counseling Center. The can- 
didate has counseling contacts at which time 
the counselor reviews all information on the 
application blank, the results of testing, and 
tries to elicit additional information from 
the interviewee. At the conclusion of the 
relationship the counselor submits a letter 
to the Registrar with his recommendations. 
These recommendations were classified in 
three categories—an enthusiastic recom- 
mendation, a moderate recommendation, 
or an ambivalent or neutral recommenda- 
tion. In this case, as in the case of the high 
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school recommendation, there was a rough 
measure on one side of the correlation 
analysis and a refined measure to the 
hundredth decimal on the GPA side of the 
analysis. 

The information furnished in TaBLe 2 
reveals that there were correlations for each 
of three terms significant at the | per cent 
level of confidence. These relationships 
showed an r of .3310, .5846, and .5821 for 
each of the successive terms. These rela- 
tionships for the M. S. U. counselor recom- 
mendations were of a substantially greater 
magnitude than those for the high school 
recommendations. 


TABLE 2 


Correlations Between the M. S. U. Counselor 
Recommendations and Cumulative Grade-Point- 
Averages: Borderline Admissionees 








Quarter r Cr 

Fall .3310* 0617 
N/209 

Winter 5846* 0480 
N/189 

Spring .5821** 0504 
N/173 





* Significant at the one per cent level of confidence 
or less. 
** Utilized 150 degrees of freedom with this correla- 
tion. 

Significance of the correlations was determined by 
reference to Snedecor's [2: 149] table of correlation 
coefficients utilizing 200 degrees of freedom. 


As in the previous instances in this 
analysis, the third term relationship would 
appear to be the most stable. Enough time 
had elapsed to allow for some adapting to 
the university environment. 

In making a comparison of the magni- 
tude of the relationships between the high 
school recommendation and the M. S. U. 
counselor recommendations, the M. S. U. 
counselor recommendations revealed the 
greater correlation. The magnitude of the 
relationship decreased with subsequent 
terms when utilizing the high school recom- 
mendations, but increased when utilizing 
the M. S. U. counselor recommendations. 

Because of the rough measure on one side 
of the correlation, percentages were also em- 
ployed for the M. S. U. counselor recom- 
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mendations. The percentages revealed that 
more than 80 per cent of the admissionees 
receiving an enthusiastic recommendation 
from the M. S. U. counselor achieved at or 
above the 2.00 level for the three terms in- 
vestigated. Approximately 60 per cent of 
those receiving a moderate recommendation 
were successful above the minimal standard. 
Of those receving a neutral recommenda- 
tion, only about 10 per cent maintained a 
“C” average or better for the three terms of 
the freshman year. 

The evidence revealed that the Michigan 
State University counselors were able to 
gain insights about the borderline admis- 
sionees beyond those furnished by the high 
school officials. The magnitude of the cor- 
relations was sufficient to compare favorably 
with those revealed by the orientation tests 
for the regular sample. It would appear 
that the additional tests beyond the orienta- 
tion test battery gave valuable information, 
and the individual interview situation pro- 
vided an opportunity to secure further im- 
portant information. A majority of admis- 
sionees receiving an enthusiastic and moder- 
ate recommendation from the counseling 
situation proved themselves capable of 
achieving minimum college standards. 
Those receiving a neutral recommendation 
were found to be much greater risks. Care- 
fully refined counseling procedures appear 
to alleviate some of the problems inherent 
in lack of objectivity and incomplete per- 
sonnel practices from the recommending 
source. It would appear that improved and 
articulated personnel practices at all levels— 
elementary school, secondary school, college 
—might help improve the utilization of stu- 
dent manpower. 


Summary 


This investigation tends to support the 
hypothesis that individual testing and coun- 
seling procedures for college admissions fur- 
nished many insights not before ascertained 
about the candidates. To some degree, it 
repudiates the logic of placing unquestion- 
able faith in recommendations from high 
schools. It appears that those recommend- 
ing officials were not fully meeting the 
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obligations such a responsibility entails. References 
Many desirable candidates would have been 4 Cosand, J. P., Jr. Admissions criteria: 
refused admission if it were not for this type of the literature. Calif. J. secon Educ. 


of an admissions program. It would appear 
that this program is justified and should be 
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continued. Iowa State Coll. Press, 1946. 
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TALENT SEARCH GOES TO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 


“Digging down deeper into the student well” has shown the National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students that countless students 
miss college educations because their ability and interests are not de- 
veloped by the time they reach their senior year in high school. It is 
at least six years earlier than this that most young people need guidance 
and stimulation to go on with their study and training. At senior high 
school age it is too late to rescue this army of future college students who, 
for many reasons, lose or never had the motivation to continue studying. 

Among NSSFNS’s achievements in talent search methods described in 
their annual report submitted by Richard L. Plaut, Executive Vice Chair- 
man, is a pilot project now underway for younger students in Junior 
High School 43 in Manhattan. The purpose of the Junior High School 
Demonstration Project is to identify and encourage promising students 
from deprived backgrounds of all races. The Project will continue 
through the senior high school years. Teaching and counseling staffs of 
the school have been augmented with selected personnel clinical services, 
and more testing facilities. The Project was recommended by the Board 
of Education’s Commission on Integration, established to do away with de 
facto segregated schools and at the same time to provide more equal 
opportunities in all of the city’s schools. NSSFNS, represented on the 
Commission by Mr. Plaut, is co-sponsor in the Demonstration Project 
with the Board of Education, the Commission on Integration, and the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 

Through this pioneer undertaking, the National Scholarship Service 
hopes to induce other communities to start similar projects in early 
identification through experimental testing programs designed to show 
the potential of students whose poor background depresses their showing 
on many current tests, and through enrichment of curricula, intensive 
educational guidance and stimulation. 

Reaching able junior high school students and their parents earlier 
will increase college enrollments from otherwise untapped sources, thus 
vastly increasing the number of trained specialists coming from all 
deprived groups. The NSSFNS Southern Project, in spite of enormously 
increasing the yield of successful college candidates moving from southern 
segregated schools to non-segregated college, showed that work at the 
twelfth grade level was too late for maximum results; the effects of low 
motivation, economic and cultural deprivation, and poor preparation 
had already set in in too many cases. 


a review 
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2. Snedecor, George W., Statistical methods applied 
to experiments in agriculture and biology. Ames: 
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Student Persistence in College 


PAUL MUNGER 


7 


URING THE PAST twenty-five years much 
has been published concerning the 
prefliction of success in college. Two com- 
monly used criteria for this prediction are 
rank in high school graduating class and 
scofe on one of the scholastic aptitude 
tests.[7] These two criteria along with 
other items of information about the stu- 
derft have been used fairly successfully to 
predict grade-point average at the end of 
one semester of college work. But it is 
doubtful if these criteria can be used to 
predict graduation from college or how long 
the’ student will remain in college.[3] Cur- 
rent admission policies in many colleges 
imply that it is possible to predict gradua- 
tioh from college on the basis of such 
criteria. 
his study examines the relationship of 
tw6 variables, scores received on a scholastic 
aptitude. test, and grades received in the first 
semester in college, to length of stay in col- 
lege of students who ranked in the upper, 
middle andeldwer thirds of their high school 
graduating classes. It is believed that this 
study is meaningful in the light of difficulties 
faged by colleges which are trying to meet 
thé problem of increase in number of appli- 
cahts through the use of more rigid selection 
devices. 


Progedure 


The subjects of the investigation were 
748 students who entered the University of 
Toledo in the autumn semester of the 
1948-49 academic year. Of these students 
264 had graduated in the upper third of 
their high school classes, 275 in the middle 
oe and 209 in the lower third.[2] Gross 
scores on the Ohio State Psychological Ex- 
amination, administered as an entrance ex- 


~ Pau F. MUNGER is with the Guidance Center of 
the University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 
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amination, and grade-point average for the 
first semester were used as the variables. 
The information was obtained by tracing 
the length of residence or persistence of the 
students from their first enrollment until 
they graduated or withdrew. A student 
was placed in a “persistence group” by 
counting the number of semesters for which 
he enrolled. Thus “persistence group 1” 
refers to those students who attempted 
only one semester, and “persistence group 
4” refers to those students who attempted 
four semesters. “Persistence group G”’ in- 
cludes those students who graduated while 
“persistence group 8” includes those stu- 
dents who registered for eight semesters 
but did not graduate. It should be pointed 
out that these are discrete categories since 
each student is included in only one persist- 
ence group. After placing the subjects in 
persistence groups, the scores on the OSPE 
and first semester grade-point averages were 
examined. The persistence of upper, mid- 
dle and lower thirds was studied separately. 


Results 


Scholastic Aptitude Test. Gross scores on 
Form 20 of the OSPE were available for 
242 upper third students, 274 middle third 
students and 184 lower third students. For 
purposes of comparison means of persistence 
groups for all thirds have been placed 
together in Taste 1. It will be noted in 
TABLE | that in none of the thirds is there 
a pattern or trend of OSPE mean scores 
from one persistence group to another. 
Analyses of variance for each of these have 
failed to reveal differences that were signifi- 
cant. Within thirds, then, OSPE scores 
fail to differentiate amount of collegiate 
persistence. 

As was to be expected, there are some real 
differences between thirds in so far as mean 
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TABLE 1 
Means of Gross Scores on the Ohio State Psychological Examination for Nine Persistence Groups 


of the Upper-, Middle-, and Lower-ThirdsT 





Persistence Groups 





Thirds 1 2 3 
Upper 72.5 _ 7165 : 75.2 
Middle 54.4 60.1 62.6 
Lower 52.9 60.1 58.2 


4 5 6,7,8* G Total 
931 803 833 £854 824 
68.7 65.1 68.6 69.5 62.2 

60.9 57.5 68.9 63.6 59.0 





* Combined to obtain larger N. 


t The S.D. for the total group in the upper third was 22.1, for the middle third 21.8, and for the lower 
third 21.2. In individual persistence groups S.D.’s varied from 11.2 to 27.1. 


TABLE 2 
First Semester Mean Grade-Point Averages of Nine Persistence Groups of the Upper-, Middle-, 


and Lower-Thirdst 





Persistence Groups 





Thirds 1 2 ; 4 5 6,7,8* G Total 
Upper 1 25 1.43 1.43 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.94 1.77 
Middle 07 .96 .98 1.10 1.29 1.28 1.40 1.04 
Lower —.46 37 54 81 86 89 1.26 A5 





* Combined to obtain larger N. 


t The S.D. for the total group in the upper third was .78, for the middle third .60, and for the lower third 
56. In individual persistence groups S.D.’s varied from .33 to .80. 


OSPE scores are concerned. Scores made 
by upper third students are approximately 
20 points higher than scores of middle or 
lower third students. While there is a 
difference of only three gross score points 
between total mean scores of lower and 
middle third students, this difference when 
tested by ¢ test of significance was found 
to be significant at the 1 per cent level of 
confidence. The difference between upper 
and lower third was also significant at the 
1 per cent level. 

Grade-Point Average. The first semester 
records of 255 upper third students, 265 
middle third students and 185 lower third 
students were available for the comparison 
of grade-point averages with persistence. 
TABLE 2 shows the mean grade-point aver- 
age, standard deviation, and number of 
students in each persistence group. Grade- 
point average at the University of Toledo 
is computed on the basis of A = 3 points, 
B = 2 points, C = | point, P = 0 points, 
and F = minus | point. 

In TABLE 2, it will be noted that there 
is a steady progression of mean grade-point 
averages from persistence group | to persist- 
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ence group G. It will be noted that -the 
grade-point averages range from 1.25 for 
persistence group | to 1.94 for persistence 
group G in the upper third, from .07 to 1.40 
for the middle third and from —.46 to 
1.26 for the lower third. The analyses of 
variance of the grade-point averages for per- 
sistence groups for each third result in F 
ratios which were significant above the | 
per cent level of confidence. As a further 
check on progression of means, ¢ tests of 
significance were made between persistence 
group | and total, and persistence group G 
and total for each of the thirds. The mean 
differences of these were all significant at no 
less than the 5 per cent level. This demon- 
strates that within each third a relationship 
exists between persistence and first semester 
grade point average. 

It will also be noted in TaBLe 2 that a 
dissimilarity of grade-point averages by per- 
sistence groups exists between separate 
thirds. For instance in persistence group 3, 
the upper third grade point average was 
1.43, which is comparable to persistence 
group G's grade-point average for both mid- 
dle and lower third. However, persistence 
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group 3’s grade-point average for middle 
and lower third were both below a | point. 
While all thirds in persistence group G 
received at least a 1 point, the upper third 
point average approaches a grade of B, the 
middle third point average is between a B 
and a C, and the lower third point average 
is slightly better than a C. 

The total first semester point average of 
each third is also interesting in that at least 
.59 separates one third from another. This 
difference further accents the uniqueness of 
patterns of persistence for each of the thirds. 


Conclusions 

1. Significant relationships between per- 
sistence in college and the means of scores 
on the OSPE were not found for students 
who graduated in the upper, middle or 
lower third of their high school classes. As 
was to be expected, upper third high school 
graduates made significantly higher scores 
on the OSPE than either the middle or 
lower third. The differences between mid- 
dle and lower third, although significant, 
were very slight. It would appear that once 
students have been divided into thirds, the 
QSPE offers little as a _ predictor of 
persistence. 

|2. As with upper and lower third high 
s¢hool graduates, a significant relationship 
was observed between persistence in college 
and the mean grade-point average for the 
frst semester of the middle third high school 
raduates. As a result of this information, 
it seems possible to estimate the persistence 
offa student from any third through knowl- 
edge of the first semester point average. 

$. Differences in first semester point 
averages were noted between upper, mid- 
dl¢, and lower thirds. The upper third 
students had a higher level of achievement 
fof every semester they remained in college 
thhn either the middle or lower third. It 
would seem that middle third students are 
likely to remain in college to graduation 
if ‘they have better than a C average in the 
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first semester; upper third students if they 
have almost a B average in the first semes- 
ter; lower third students if they have barely 
a C average in the first semester. Ap- 
parently it is necessary to know both the 
third and the point average of a student in 
order to make a prediction of collegiate 
persistence. 

4. Obviously, factors not touched on in 
this study are operating to produce the dis- 
similarity between the relationship of first 
semester grades and persistence in college of 
students who graduated in either upper, 
middle or lower thirds of their high school 
classes. As was suggested before,[2] it would 
seem that the level of aspiration is a strong 
factor in this dissimilarity between the vari- 
ous thirds. Students who do not achieve 
grades which are near what they expect as a 
carry-over from secondary school are apt to 
drop out of college. 

“5. The author feels that these findings are 
pertinent to the selection of college students. 
It seems clearly indicated that selection de- 
vices utilizing third ranking in high school 
and scholastic aptitude test scores are in- 
adequate in indicating which students per- 
sist to graduation. It appears likely that 
third ranking as a category is too broad for 
fine deliniation. However, it is possible 
to make a better estimate of persistence 
with knowledge of first semester point aver- 
age and third ranking than with the com- 
mon combination of third ranking with 
scholastic aptitude test score. 
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OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE AND VALUES 


CARROLL H. MILLER 


Ave MANY studies have been made 
of the values of college students, sel- 
dom have such studies been concerned with 
a possible relation between value prefer- 
ences and the presence or absence of an 
occupational choice without regard to what 
occupation might be chosen. The present 
study is limited to one preliminary aspect 
of this general problem. Specifically, it was 
proposed to test the hypothesis that the fre- 
quency with which a particular value is re- 
garded as most important is related to ex- 
pressed occupational choice, or lack of it, 
without regard to occupation chosen. 
“Most important” has a very limited refér- 
ence, and is taken to mean the value on 
which the individual scored highest among 
the four values assessed by the instrument 
used. 

The instrument consisted of four groups 
of four items each, arranged in pairs so that 
each item was paired with each other item 
not in its own group, making a total of 96 
comparisons. The four groups of items 
were thought to be indicators of values 
named security, career satisfaction, prestige, 
and social rewards. All items were stated 
in an occupational orientation, e.g., “Con- 
genial working associates.” Subjects were 
asked to indicate which of the two items in 
a given pair seemed more important to them 
in choosing an occupation. Intercorrela- 
tions indicated that scores on the four cate- 
gories were negatively related. The vari- 
ables were relatively independent of each 
other; the largest coefficient was —0.545, 
between security and career satisfaction. 
Probably, however, the independence of the 
categories is more apparent than real, be- 
cause of the forced-choice technique em- 


ployed. 


CARROLL H. MILER is Head, Psychology and Edu- 
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TABLE 1 


Intercorrelations of Values Scores of 180 
College Men, Ages 17-30 





Career Social 
Satisfaction Prestige Rewards 
Security ...... —0.545 —0.249 —0.396 
CN ccwccws —0.186 —0.112 
satisfaction 
Prestige ...... —0.429 


The sixteen items used were grouped into 
categories as follows: 


Security 
Earnings high enough for a reasonable standard 
of living. 
No unusual hazards to health, nor great danger 
of accidents. 
Assured, steady income. 
Certainty of continuous employment. 
Career Satisfaction 
Opportunity to use your own ideas. ’ 
Freedom in working out your own methods of 
doing things. 
The work permits a feeling of personal achieve- 
ment. 
Opportunity to make full use of your knowledge 
and experience. 
Prestige 
Salary or income above the average of the com- 
munity. 
The occupation is usually followed by persons 
of high education. 
The work requires intelligence rather than physi- 
cal strength. 
Good work will become known and recognized 
outside of your own business or professional circle. 
Social Rewards 
Satisfaction to be gained from helping people. 
Contact with varied and stimulating people. ° 
The job will take you to a locality where there 
are good schools and churches. 
Congenial working associates. 


Estimates of reliability were made by the 
split-half method, and corrected by the 
Spearman-Brown formula. To obtain the 
half-scores for each of the categories, new 
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TABLE 2 
Frequency With Which Various Values Were Given Highest Scores by the Different Occupational 


Choice Groups 








Value Choice Groups 





Chi-squares of Differences 


No Choice Tentative Definite All Choice No Choice No Choice 
(N=60) (N=60) (N=60) Groups and Definite and Both 
Choice Tentative 
and Definite 
Security 24 14 13 4.35* 27 4.82° 
Career ll 17 20 2.63 2 2.34 
satisfaction 
Prestige 18 12 10 2.60 2.29 3.45 
Social 7 17 17 4.88* 4.17* 3.36 
rewards 





* Significant at 0.05 level. 
scoring stencils were prepared in such a way 
that each of the four items in a given cate- 
gory was involved an equal number of times, 
and each item occurred an equal number 
of times as the first member of a pair, and as 
the second member of the pair. Coefficients 
obtained follow: security 0.906; career sat- 
isfaction 0.893; prestige 0.860; and social 
rewards 0.853. 

The group studied consisted of 180 male 
college students drawn from a larger sample 
of 301, ranging in age from 17 through 30. 
It was known from previous investigation 
that age differences were not significantly 
related to values scores [J]. The 180 were 
divided into three smaller groups of 60 
each. One group consisted of those who re- 
ported that they had made no occupational 
choice, another group reported tentative 
choices, and the third group said that they 
had made definite choices. Those having 
made choices named the occupations. 
Thirty of those in the tentative-choice group 
indicated some field of teaching, and 34 of 
those with definite choices planned to teach. 
The remaining 30 in the tentative-choice 
group reported choices ranging over 12 
other occupations, and the choices of the 26 
others in the definite choice group were 
distributed over 17 occupations. The 60 in 
the no-choice group included all those in 
the larger sample who so indicated. The 
60 in the tentative-choice group were drawn 
at random from the 83 so reporting and the 
60 in the definite-choice group from the 158 
who gave definite choices. 
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The raw scores for the 180 subjects were 
converted to z-scores, and each individual's 
scores were examined to see on which of the 
four values he scored highest (TABLE 2). 
Among the no-choice group there were 24 
whose highest scores were made on the se- 
curity category, and 18 who scored highest 
on prestige. Scores made by the definite- 
choice group presented a contrasting pic- 
ture: 20 scored highest on career satisfac- 
tion, and 17 highest on social rewards. No 
particular pattern seemed to characterize 
the tentative-choice group. 

It was possible to reject the null hypoth- 
esis for the overall pattern of frequencies. 
If the distribution of frequencies was due 
simply to chance factors, one might expect 
each of the occupational choice groups of 60 
persons to be equally divided as to the value 
on which the highest score was made, with 
15 persons scoring highest on each value. 
When obtained data were tested against 
this expectancy, the chi-square value was 
24.40; this was well above the 16.81 neces- 
sary for rejection at the 0.01 level. 

Comparisons were next made of the 
numbers of persons in the various occupa- 
tional choice groups who scored highest on 
any one value. Obtained frequencies were 
significantly different from chance at the .05 
level for only security and social rewards. 
From an inspection of the data two further 
suggestions emerged: (1) that differences 
might be sharpened by omitting the tenta- 
tive-choice group and considering only no- 
choice and definite-choice groups, and (2) 
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that tentative- and definite-choice groups 
taken as a single group differed from the 
no-choice group. Both possibilities were 
tested. The no-choice and definite-choice 
group frequencies differed from chance ex- 
pectancy at the 0.05 level only for social 
rewards. To test the second possibility, 
tentative- and definite-choice groups were 
combined and treated as one group. Fre- 
quencies for this double group and the no- 
choice group were found to be significantly 
different from chance at the 0.05 level for 
only security. 

Mean frequency of choice by the 60 mem- 
bers of each of the choice groups was deter- 
mined for each of the 16 items. Differences 
in mean frequency of choice were significant 
at the 0.05 point for only two items when a 
one-tailed ¢ test was applied. The security 
item, “Certainty of continuous employ- 
ment,” showed a mean choice of 7.85 times 
by members of the no-choice group, and 5.08 
times by the definite-choice group. The 
other item, “Salary or income above average 
of the community,” was given mean choices 
of 4.82 and 3.28 by the no-choice and defi- 
nite-choice groups respectively. The latter 
item was included in the prestige category. 

In general, the hypothesis was supported. 
Frequencies with which values received 
highest scores were found to be related to 
the fact of expressed occupational choice. 
Highest security scores seemed characteris- 
tic of the no-choice group, and highest social 
rewards scores of the definite-choice group, 
but the null hypothesis could only tenta- 
tively be rejected in each case. 

Interpretations must, of course, be highly 
speculative, but may merit brief mention. 
Possibly the frequency with which security 
occurs as the important value among those 
having no occupational choice means that 
a significantly large number of these men 
were so intent on seeking security through 
occupation that they were unable to find 
occupations which seemed to promise the 
security which ticy demanded. Rather 
than accepting security of a lesser order 
than that for which they hoped, they simply 
made no decision, and went on hoping. Or 
it may be that the failure to arrive at an oc- 
cupational choice reflected a more general 
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anxiety, of which the occupational was only 


one aspect. But the occurrence of social re- 
wards as first value among those having 
definite choices suggests a different picture. 
The fact that security was not their highesi 
value could mean that security needs were 
well enough met that other values could 
achieve first place—in this case, social re- 
wards. Items in this category focused upon 
contacts with people—interesting people, 
congenial associates, helping people. ‘The 
intercorrelations indicated that scores on 
such items were negatively related to se- 
curity and prestige. The values of individ- 
uals having made oecupational choices, 
then, seem to be of a social, out-going na- 
ture, while values of those having made no 
occupational choices appear to reflect se- 
curity and status needs. 

One cannot ignore the vexing question as 
to whether or not the values scores may not 
have been related more to the particular 
occupational choices than to the fact of 
choice itself. Since approximately half of 
the tentative-choice and _ definite-choice 
groups were composed of those intending to 
teach, probably one should expect to find 
high value placed upon social rewards. If 
this be true, the frequency with which social 
rewards occurs as the highest of the four 
values may be explained for those having 
made choices, but the penchant for security 
of those having no choices cannot be so ex- 
plained. 

One last finding may be worthy of com- 
ment. The fact that significant differences 
in frequency of security as the most impor- 
tant value appeared even when tentative- 
and definite-choice groups were treated as a 
single group and compared with the no- 
choice group suggests that the distinction 
between tentative and definite choices may 
be of little importance. The psychological 
distance from no choice to tentative choice 
seems to be greater than from tentative to 
definite choice. The latter may be more a 
matter of degree of commitment than of 
choice. 

Reference 
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Developing Principles of Public School 
And Social Agency Cooperation 


pgp AND community agencies share 
a concern for the welfare of the stu- 
dent. However, productive cooperation 
presents problems which must be identified 
before they can be dealt with. The study 
described below was conducted in Buffalo, 
N. Y. to determine whether principles of 
cooperation could be identified and defined. 
The study was initiated by the Council of 
Social Agencies of Buffalo and Erie County 
and developed through the medium of its 
Schoo! Committee. The Committee’s task 
was to bring together representatives of 
the clergy, social agencies, and public schools 
to discuss means for cooperative action in 
meeting juvenile delinquency. 

The School Committee’s study of juvenile 
delinquency resulted in the conclusion that 
this problem is the responsibility of the 
whole community and it recommended the 
close integration of all community resources 
in combating the problem. It recom- 
mended “that schools make intelligent use 
of community resources by a closer relation- 
ship between school and social agencies.” 


Bc sic Needs 


Out of the Committee’s discussion of ways 
of effecting closer relationship between 
school and social agencies, it was deter- 
mined that there was necessity for: (1) 
thorough understanding of social agencies 
and school function, (2) sharing of informa- 
tion between members of the teaching and 
social work staffs, (3) a comprehensive refer- 
ral system, (4) interpretation of social work 
practice to school personnel on all levels, 
and (5) development of an adequate means 
of communication between social agency 
and school. 


Lester M. Sietski is Supervisor of Medical Social 
Work, VA Hospital, Buffalo, New York. 
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LESTER M. SIELSKI 


In analyzing school-community agency 
relationships, the Buffalo study included 
interviews with administrators of social 
agencies and schools. The purpose of these 
interviews was to determine agency func- 
tion, purpose, and modus operandi, and to 
discuss methods of determining and im- 
proving bases of cooperation. The areas in- 
vestigated were: (a) chief service rendered, 
(b) philosophy of counseling, (c) agency 
experience with schools in cooperative 
action, (d) agency readiness to cooperate, 
(e) efforts to develop good cooperative re- 
lations, (f) channels of referral, and (g) 
means of communication. 

Interviews with the administrators of 
schools and social agencies revealed that 
both had a genuine concern for the welfare 
of children and that thought had been given 
to developing a smooth, cooperative rela- 
tionship. The administrators felt that the 
key to better relationship was willingness to 
work together in an environment of mutual 
respect. The interviews also indicated that 
social agency administrators were cognizant 
of the new problems created in schools by 
the city’s population growth and they 
wanted to extend their agencies’ service to 
help meet current problems. 


Emerging Principles 


From the Buffalo Schoo] Committee study 
these principles of school and social agency 
cooperation were evolved: 

(1) Need for the school administrator to 
be informed of and understand community 
social agencies and their functions. For 
example, it is important to know that the 
function of the Family Service Society is 
that of strengthening family ties and that 
this is accomplished through parent-child 
counseling, family life education, and coun- 
seling for personality and emotional prob- 
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lems. The Children’s Aid Society on the 
other hand is concerned with neglected 
children, child protection, foster care homes 
and adoptions. The Ingleside Home has 
the function of assisting with the problems 
of unmarried parents while Catholic Chari- 
ties and the Jewish Community Service So- 
ciety offer family and child services with the 
added emphasis of a religious setting. 

(2) Referrals to social agencies may be 
made without any restriction of race, color 
or religion. 

(3) Referrals to social agencies may be 
made by the principal, teacher, school nurse 
or physician, the school counselor and by 
the Board of Education through the Deputy 
Superintendent for Student Personnel Serv- 
ices. Although referrals are made to the 
social agencies by school personnel, it is the 
parent’s responsibility to accept or reject 
the agency service. The social agency’s 
position is that in child-parent relationship, 
the problem fundamentally rests with the 
family and not in agency-school relations. 
Some exceptions to this rule are: (1) in 
case of a neglected child the Children’s Aid 
Society has legal power to remove a child 
from its parents’ custody; or (2) a student’s 
participation in the Boy Scouts or Boys’ 
Club or the Y.M.C.A. is not based on parent- 
child counseling, but upon the student's 
interests and his social needs, although 
participation in these group activities im- 
plies parental approval and permission. 

(4) Payment is required for certain types 
of service. Agencies offering psychiatric, 
child guidance, and vocational counseling 
have a scale of fees commensurate with 
parents’ ability to pay. 

(5) The school contemplating a referral 
to a social agency should use all of its own 
resources first before making the referral. 
For example, the school principal should 
evaluate the student’s behavior problem as 
it relates to his teacher and the school en- 
vironment. Many problems may be re- 
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solved by changing the student’s teacher or 
classroom. 

(6) Exchange and sharing of pertinent 
case history information between social 


agency and school staffs. The administra- 
tors of the school agencies never questioned 
the school staff's maintenance of conf- 
dential material. There is a willingness to 
share any information that might lead to- 
ward change in treating behavior problems. 
To facilitate exchange of information con- 
ferences have been suggested. This 
medium is being used successfully by the 
Child guidance clinics to give school per- 
sonnel an opportunity to discuss referral 
problems. The conference has also given 
personnel an opportunity to participate in 
treatment and rehabilitation planning. 

(7) The understanding that the Board of 
Education maintains legal responsibility for 
all school programs. 

Not a principle of cooperation, but an im- 
portant factor in making referrals to social 
agencies is the classroom teacher's ability 
to sense early behavior or environmental 
problems and to take responsibility for 
initiating a referral to a social agency. 
Agency administrators feel that in the school 
the teacher is the key individual in detect- 
ing problem behavior and student needs— 
therefore the administrators have been ad- 
vocating for a long time the need for more 
teachers and smaller pupil loads. Smaller 
classes would enable the teacher to know 
each student better and be more sensitive 
to student needs. 

This study in determining principles of 
cooperation between schools and commu- 
nity resources has revealed that bases of co- 
operation have been developed in the proc- 
ess of school and agency interaction. These 
relationships are constantly being improved 
as school and social agency personnel gain 
more knowledge of each other’s work as they 
strive together to meet the particular need 
of the student. 
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STUDENT COUNCILS 


In Selected Elementary Schools 


ALTA I. GAYNOR 


Ws Is the status and place of student 
councils in the nation’s elementary 
schools? Were one required to answer this 
question on the basis of the published litera- 
ture one would be compelled to conclude 
that student councils were practically non- 
existent. 

The study reported here has attempted to 
answer the following questions: 


1. Are .nere student councils in operation at the 
elerr =" ary school level? 

. Tf sc at are their purposes and functions? 

. How _ * the student councils organized and ad- 
ministei 2d? 

. Is student participation in the council an essen- 
tial part of the school program? 


nr 


nw 


wn 


Are there Student Councils in Operation 
at the Elementary School Level? 


State superintendents of public instruc- 
tion and other personnel in the 48 State 
Departments of Education, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the District of Columbia were asked to 
name those elementary schools under their 
jurisdiction in which a student council was 
believed to be in operation. Additional 
nominations were secured from Gerald Van 
Pool, Director of Student Councils, Na- 
tional Association of Student Councils, 
(N.E.A.); Robert W. Eaves, Executive Sec- 
retary, National Association of Elementary 
School Principals (N.E.A.); and Helen Mac- 
kintosh, Associate Chief of Elementary Edu- 
cation, U. S. Office of Education. 

From the list of nearly 1,500 nominated 
schools, 430 were selected and survey forms 
sent to them. Of this group, 225 schools 
reported having student councils and com- 
pleted the survey form; 73 stated that their 
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school had no student councils; while 132 
schools did not reply. All geographic areas 
were represented in the sample. Student 
Councils in elementary schools are relatively 
new organizations. The majority of the 
schools taking part in this study have coun- 
cils which have been organized since 1947. 


What Are the Purposes and Functions of 
Student Councils at the Elementary 
School Level? 


While the primary reasons given by school 
administrators for organizing the student 
council were to give the pupils an oppor- 
tunity for greater participation in the ac- 
tivities of the school and to give pupils a 
chance to assist in the planning of school 
affairs, it was noted that: 


1. In only 11 instances were pupils included 
in the planning and organizing of the 
council; 

2. The principals in 101 schools were the 
prime promoters of the student council, 
while in an additional 37 schools the 
principal and the faculty were listed. 

3. The student councils in only 6 schools 
selected their own advisers. In 62 schools 
the principal served as the adviser; in 67 
schools the principal appointed the ad- 
viser; while in 48 schools the teachers 
volunteered their services. 


Advisers felt that one of the greatest prob- 
lems which keeps the council from function- 
ing at its maximum Capacity is the immatu- 
rity of the pupils. This is an interesting 
statement in light of the fact that in 142 
schools members of the kindergarten and 
primary grades are permitted to be active 
members in the student council, whereas in 
59 schools eligibility begins at the fourth 
grade. This leads one to wonder what con- 
stituted the criterion against which “imma- 
turity” was measured. 












How Are the Student Councils 
Organized? 


While there were distinct and different 
forms of organization in 119 schools, the ma- 
jority were satisfied with their own form. A 
common ground was found, however, in 
naming of officers (president, vice-president, 
secretary, and treasurer), length of term on 
the council (one semester and one year), 
basis of selection of the members of the 
council (leadership, ability, and good 
citizenship traits), and in the fact that the 
legislative power is the most common em- 
ployed by the councils. The offices of presi- 
dent and vice-president are usually reserved 
for pupils from the upper grades; secretary 
and treasurer to members of the intermedi- 
ate grades. Furthermore, most schools at- 
tempt to permit many pupils to serve on the 
council by having short terms, creating nu- 
merous positions, and setting up special ac- 
tivities. Recognition is given the pupils 
through issuing certificates, pins, letters, 
badges, and arm bands. 


Is Student Participation in the Council an 
Essential and Vital Part of the School 
Program? 


A bright spot is the provision being made 
to provide specific training to student coun- 
cil members by organizing special classes 
and meetings, while in 23 schools leadership 
classes are being conducted for all pupils. 

Values attributed by the advisers to hav- 
ing a student council were: pupil's experi- 
ences in democratic participation and re- 


sponsibility; a closer relationship between 
pupils, faculty, and school; the building of 
school spirit and pride; and pupil self-im- 
provement in citizenship and leadership. 
Only 9 advisers rated their council as in- 
effective, while the remainder rated them 
as superior or average. The same number 
considered their councils as non-essential 
while the rest felt them to be essential or 
valuable in the elementary schools. 


Conclusions 


Perhaps the greatest benefits gained from 
the student council organization accrue to 
those individuals who actually participate 
as members of the council itself. As such, 
all pupils, within the limits of their ability 
and maturity, should be encouraged and 
permitted to take an active part in partici- 
pating in the program. A council provides 
one of the richest sources of experiences in 
the training of boys and girls in the opera- 
tion of the machinery of democracy. 

Moreover, members of the entire school 
gain in developing a belief, understanding, 
and appreciation of democratic government 
and its procedures. Pupils learn to recog- 
nize the rights of others, including minority 
groups. Through participation they not 
only become conscious of the problems of 
the school, but by working together on them 
they develop a greater respect for and 
loyalty to the school. 

In helping to create a democratic environ- 
ment for school living, the student council 
provides the means toward developing the 
qualities necessary and essential to a demo- 
cratic society. 


INCREASE IN COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 
The U. S. Office of Education estimates that 2,957,227 students are 
taking credit courses in the nation’s colleges and universities this fall. 
This exceeds last year’s enrollment by 236,298, a gain of 8.7 per cent. 
There were an estimated 735,065 new students this fall, compared with 
689,635 new students a year ago. This is an increase of 6.6 per cent. 
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Letters 





from our readers 


Some Tips to the Older Employee 


To the Editor: 

The demand for the older job applicant is increas- 
ing somewhat. There are some criticisms of the 
older ones that are valid, some are not. 

One criticism is that older employees are “set in 
If you have this attitude, you are too 
old for employment. This attitude may not be a 
matter of age entirely. Any employee that feels 
their way of doing a task is right and all others 
are wrong may never make proper job adjustment 
on any job. 

Perhaps you are one of those unfortunate people 
who have been working for twenty years (more or 
less) but with only a short period of real experience. 
Perhaps you learned the minimum demands of the 
job and never bothered to add any new experiences 
to your repertoire. If this is the case, then criticism 
is valid. Your experiences should have made you 
more versatile in the performance of your tasks. 
You should be able to make a rapid adjustment to 
any new similar job situation. 

When the older applicant is hired it might be 
well for him to analyze carefully what his position 
will be with the other employees. There is a possi- 
bility that he may have been hired for the job that 
some younger person in the firm wanted, perhaps an 
advancement for the other employee. You may 
get the cold shoulder treatment from the other 
employees. In this case it’s up to you to do such 
a good job of taking care of the work for which 
you were hired that you will command the respect 
of the other employees. This respect may be slow 
in coming; do not expect it overnight. 

Many older employees get quite boring telling 
of their past glories, jobs, bosses, salary, etc. All you 
have to do is ask yourself, “Is my audience interested 
in my past experiences?” Remember, when the 
subject of your conversation is “I’’ you have an 
interested audience of one. 

Another stumbling block of many older employees 
is that of talking too much. With many it’s a habit 
of long standing—they seem to think it’s expected 
of them. Just remember you were not hired to 
give out verbally, or vocally, on any and all occasions. 

Another thing to keep in mind: your age and 
experience do not entitle you to special favors, 
You were hired to 


their ways.” 


privileges, or considerations. 

do a specific job just as any one else is hired. 
Your personal appearance needs hardly be men- 

tioned, for what is true regarding the personal 
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appearance of the older employee is also true of all 
employees. Dress neatly but not gaudily—dress in 


good taste. Personal hygiene and cleanliness are 
always a MUST. If you are forty-five you are 
entitled to shade your personal appearance some, 
but dressing like the late teen-ager is a little too 
much. When you lose your dignity as a person you 
only appear ridiculous. 

Your age and/or experience does not entitle you 
to tell the boss or any one else in the office how to 
run the business or department. If your opinion 
is needed you will be consulted. Do not criticise 
the office equipment or machines that you are 
working with. You were hired to work with what is 
available. Don’t gripe. 

If you are required to take less money than you 
have earned in the past, just remember your experi- 
ence and training should enable you to prove your 
real worth more rapidly than one with less experi- 
ence. 

Be very careful of office politics. 
may be the wrong group for you. 

Remember you have the reputation of being a 
steadier employee, you have the capacity and know- 
how of loyalty and appreciation. You should be 
more dependable. Your years of training and 
experience are your most valuable assets. With all 
these in your favor, you should not find it too diffi- 
cult to overcome the prejudices against older em- 
ployees. 


Either group 


J. N. QUARLEs, 
Springfield, Missouri 


Don't Sell Faculty Members Short! 


To the Editor: 

Many college deans and presidents bemoan the 
fact that their faculty members are not doing a 
good job of advising students. How much assistance, 
however, is the administration giving them? In 
too many cases we only give lip service to the faculty 
counseling program. We often fail to see that infor- 
mation about the student is furnished the faculty 
member or we make little attempt to see that the 
faculty member and student ever have a cause to 
meet except for registration. 

The writer would like to comment about one or 
two administrative devices that have been used to 
promote academic counseling at a Liberal Arts 
College in Ohio. First, each student is assigned 
a faculty advisor from an area of study in which 
the student has indicated an interest. The faculty 
member is furnished a data sheet of pertinent 
material about each of his advisees and meets with 
each student before registration to help plan his 
academic program. Even before this day, usually 
on the Sunday of Freshmen Week, a buffet supper 
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is given for all students, parents, and faculty. At 
this meeting, the parents also have an opportunity 
to meet the faculty advisor. It is granted that it 
is difficult to conduct much business at a buffet 
supper, but the social situation helps the student 
to emerge as a more distinct personality for the 
faculty member. During Freshmen Week, a battery 
of achievement and aptitude tests is given and the 
results for each student are drawn up in profile form 
on a chart and furnished each faculty advisor. 

Secondly, during the winter quarter of each year, 
all students are asked to fill out a student progress 
report. One form is devised for freshmen and 
sophomores which shows all of the course work 
taken or to be taken for the first two years. The 
second type is for juniors and seniors and shows 
all the general college requirements, major require- 
ments and minor requirements taken or to be taken. 
The faculty advisor signs the form after checking 
it with the student and keeps a copy in his file. 
The student keeps a copy and the original is filed 
in the personnel file where it is available to the 
deans. This device helps insure that the student 
has an idea of the courses he has to take. It is 
also one more definite proof that the faculty advisor 
and the student have had a conference. 

To provide the faculty member with material to 
check the student’s progress report, a copy of the 
advisee’s permanent grade record is furnished each 
year. Following each quarter, a grade slip is also 
furnished which the advisor can attach to the copy 
of the permanent record until a new copy is made. 

Thirdly, all important information received about 
a student is forwarded to the advisor. A list of all 
students and their advisors is mimeographed and 
distributed to all faculty members. Each faculty 


member is then encouraged to keep the advisors 
informed of any important information about any 
of their advisees. At the middle of each quarter, 
each faculty member is asked to fill out a deficiency 
report in duplicate on all students in his classes 
who are doing less than “C” quality work. The 
deficiency report form contains a check list of items 
that could be causing the student’s problem. The 
reports are then turned into the personnel offices. 
These students are informed that they are reported 
as doing below average work in one or more courses 
and that they are to contact their faculty advisor. 
The original copy is placed in the student personnel 
file and the other copy is sent to the advisor. 

In response to this type of program, faculty mer- 
bers report that they feel that they are a part of 
the personnel team. They also report that they 
know that the administration really depends on 
them to advise students on academic matters. Faculty 
members have also said that there is less duplication 
of effort as a record of all important conferences is 
being kept in the central records file as well as in 
the advisor’s file. Essentially, all of these devices 
have been worked out to attack the age old problem 
of communication. They represent no panacea for 
the ills of personnel programs. In the environs of 
a small liberal arts college, however, they have 
encouraged the students, the advisors, and the deans 
to work more closely toward the common goal of 
assisting each individual to become all that he is 
capable of becoming. ’ 


Joun W. ADDLEY 
Dean of Students 
3aldwin-Wallace College 
Berea, Ohio 
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Merry Christmas 


anda 


Happy New Uear 


from the headquarters 
staff of A.P.G.A. 
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P From the Executive Secretary 





Recently it has been my privilege to at- 
tend the meetings of the Executive Council 
of the Association. I wish that you might 
have been present. My first experience with 
the Council in session occurred a year ago. 
At that time I was impressed with the states- 
manlike character of the deliberations of 
the men and women in whose strength are 
vested many of the destinies of the Associa- 
tion. The recent meetings have enhanced 
that impression. Let me tell you about the 
people, the policies, and the Council prac- 
tices. 

To appreciate the status of the Council, 
we should be aware of certain working 
principles: 

1. The Council does not concern itself 
with the details of operating the As- 
sociation. This is the concern of the 
Headquarters staff. 

2. The Council develops certain policies 
that govern operations, such as poli- 
cies that are expressed in the budget. 

3. The Council considers carefully the ac- 
tivities and achievements of the com- 
mittees that perform much of the 
professional work of the Association. 
The committees operate under mis- 
sions-to-perform and within their mis- 
sions, they work freely, reporting to 
the Council on their achievements. 

4. The Council deliberates and develops 
long-range policies affecting the life 
and professional role of the Associa- 
tion. Many such policies are trans- 
lated into major proposals for actions 
that are transmitted to the Assembly 
for their consideration and disposition. 

Within these working principles you 
would witness a group of fourteen distin- 
guished leaders in guidance and personnel 
work discussing thoughtfully the problems 
and projections of this important Asso- 
ciation—Arbuckle, Blaesser, Burnett, Corre, 
Fletcher, Hatch, Kamm, Meeks, Morehead, 
Norris, Paulson, Shear, and Smallenburg, 
with the superior Chairmanship of Presi- 
dent Froehlich. These are the people. All 
are devoted to the major, significant role 
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of APGA and its Divisions in various areas. 

Among the major developments at the 
October Council meeting were these: 

1. Constructed proposals to be considered 

by the Assembly to place APGA on its 

financial feet, with adequate housing. 
. Adopted recommendations to effect a 
better functioning of membership ac- 
tivities within the states. The policy 
will bring Divisional and Branch mem- 
bership work closer together to func- 
tion more as a coordinated whole. 

3. Established a firm policy on the publi- 
cation of the Membership Directory 
and related items. According to this, 
we may anticipate a Membership Di- 
rectory every two years and the proba- 
ble publication of the names of new 
members in the JOURNAL during the 
interim period. 

4. Took further steps toward the creation 
of a National Board on Vocational 
Counseling. This is the present Com- 
mittee on Professional Standards that 
evaluates counseling agencies. 

5. Reafirmed the independent but re- 
lated professional status of the Divi- 
sions. 

6. Re-established the principle of Branch 
Representation in the Assembly by 
accepting for transmittal to the As- 
sembly a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution. 

True, these are not all of the major items 
upon which the Council acted. They sug- 
gest the important measures, however, that 
were covered and about which further infor- 
mation will be sent through other channels. 

I think that one could not leave the meet- 
ings without the feeling that the policy-level 
matters of the Association are with distin- 
guished people. 

I have been asked on a number of occa- 
sions how it feels to have 8,000 bosses. The 
reply is that it feels good because you mem- 
bers are the 8,000 bosses, and you exercise 
your “bossing” through fourteen representa- 
tives under whom anyone would be honored 
to serve.—ARTHUR A. HITCHCOCK 
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Association Activities 





Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


A.P.G.A. Receives Ford and Rockefeller Grants 
for International Relations Work 


| yes Forp FOUNDATION has given APGA 
a $3,000 grant and the Rockefeller 
Foundation a $2,750 grant for the exchange 
of information between APGA and student 
personnel workers in foreign countries. 

The Rockefeller Foundation grant covers 
the expenses of sending professional litera- 
ture and information to Japan in a follow- 
up of the Personnel Institute held there in 
1955 and directed by Dean Wesley Lloyd 
of Brigham Young University. The Ford 
Foundation grant is for a program of litera- 
ture and correspondence to be sent to con- 
tacts made by Dean Lloyd in other Asian 
and European countries on his trip last 
year visiting Universities and education 
officials in 23 nations. 

The International Relations Committee, 
under Dean Lloyd, has already received 
letters and requests from some of his con- 
tacts abroad. The two year follow-up pro- 
gram financed by the grants will enable this 
committee and APGA to send journals, re- 
ports of research, and library materials to 
the counselors overseas as well as exchange 
correspondence on mutual problems. 

Dean Lloyd found on his trip “an intense 
desire to improve out-of-class services to stu- 
dents unifies in a common cause the admin- 
istrators of colleges and universities in many 
parts of the world. In almost all of the 
countries visited there had arisen student 
problems of deep concern to university ad- 
ministrators . . . This condition has stimu- 
lated an intense interest abroad in the per- 
sonnel services now being offered students 
in universities of the United States.” 

The report on Dean Lloyd’s Ford Founda- 
tion sponsored trip to Europe and Asia, 
“Student Personnel Services in Universities 
of the World,” will be published by APGA 
under part of the new Ford Foundation 


grant. American Council on Education is 
publishing a report on the Japanese Per- 
sonnel Institute. 


Members Give Professional 
Service on Agency Evaluation 


The Professional Standards Committee of 
the American Personnel and Guidance 
wishes to acknowledge publicly its apprecia- 
tion for assistance received. During the past 
six months the following individuals served 
as field investigators for the Committee. 
They have personally visited counseling 
agencies applying for approval and Direc- 
tory listing, and forwarded reports of such 
visits to the Committee. 


Lucien Adams, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Richmond, Virginia 

Gordon Anderson, Associate Director, Testing and 
Guidance Bureau, University of Texas, Austin 

Dugald S. Arbuckle, Professor of Education, Boston 
University Counseling Service, Massachusetts 

George D. Barahal, Associate Professor of Psychology, 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 

Joseph E. Barbar, Head, School Relations and 
Officer Procurement, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Washington, D. C. 

Irwin A. Berg, Chairman, Department of Psychology, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 

Robert Callis, Director, University Testing and Coun- 
seling Service, University of Missouri, Columbia 

Harold S. Carlson, Dean of Students, Upsala Col- 
lege, East Orange, New Jersey 

Lionel Carron, S.J., Director, Psychological Services 
Center, University of Detroit, Michigan 

Emily Chervenik, Assistant Dean of Women, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 

Emerson Coyle, Assist. Supervisor, Division of Coun- 
seling and Guidance, Brooklyn College, New York 

M. W. Darlington, Counseling Psychologist, Vet- 
erans Administration, Miami, Florida 

Junius A. Davis, Department of Psychology, Emorv 
University, Emory University, Georgia 
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Perry Davis, Director of Mental Health, Ascension 
Parish School Board, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 
William Dealey, Counseling Psychologist, Veterans 
Administration, Miami, Florida 

Andrew S. Dibner, Chief, Vocational Counseling 
Service, VA Hospital, Dearborn, Michigan 

Salvatore G. DiMichael, Executive Director, Na- 
tional Association for Retarded Children, New 
York City 

Mitchell Dreese, Dean, College of General Studies, 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

Frank S. Endicott, Associate Professor of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

George Fahey, Professor of Psychology, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Christine Wyatt Felts, Consulting Psychologists, Inc., 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Gertrude Forrester, Head, Counseling, West Side 
High School, Newark, New Jersey 

Gerald M. Fort, Associate Professor, Student Person- 
nel Services, South Dakota State College, Brookings 

Michael M. Galazan, Executive Director, Jewish Vo- 
cational Service, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Walton T. Garner, State Supervisor of Occupational 
Information and Guidance, Jackson, Mississippi 

John O. Gawne, Director, Boston University Coun- 
seling Service, Boston, Massachusetts 

William Gellman, Director, Jewish Vocational Serv- 
ice, Chicago, Illinois 

Michael Goodman, Coordinator, Epilepsy Project, 
New Jersey Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Newark 

Morris Grumer, Executive Director, Jewish Voca- 
tional Service, Newark, New Jersey 

Donald Harder, Senior Counselor, University of 
California, Davis 

Don J. Herrmann, Professor of Education, College 
of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia 

Abraham Jacobs, Associate Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City 

Barbara Kirk, Manager, University of California 
Counseling Center, Berkeley 

Allen R. Levin, Counseling Psychologist, Federation 
of Jewish Welfare Agencies, Memphis, Tennessee 

Esther Lloyd-Jones, Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York City 

Louis Long, Director, Division of Testing and 
Guidance, City College, New York City 

Maurice W. Manbeck, Director, Admissions and 
Student Personnel, Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, South Dakota 

R. F. Markham, Supervisor of Counseling, College 
of William and Mary-V.P.1., Norfolk, Virginia 

Paul Masoner, Dean, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Alexander W. Morrison, Director, Vocational Con- 
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sulting and Testing Division, Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, New York 

John P. Mundy, Research Psychologist, Personnel 
Research Branch, U. S. Army, Washington, D. C. 

Peter J. Napoli, Chief, Counseling Psychology Serv- 
ice, VA Hospital, Montrose, New York 

R. T. Osborne, Director, University of Georgia 
Guidance Center, Athens 

Blanche B. Paulson, Director, Bureau of Counseling 
Service, Chicago Public Schools, Illinois 

Harold B. Pepinsky, Professor of Psychology and 
Director of Research, University Counseling and 
Testing Center, Ohio State University, Columbus 

Herman J. Peters, Associate Professor of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 

Paul C. Polmantier, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia 

Dorothy Rice, Director of Guidance, Sunflower 
Junior College, Moorhead, Mississippi 

Edward C. Roeber, Associate Professor, School of 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

John W. M. Rothney, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Charles Runyan, Associate Professor of Education, 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 

Joseph Samler, Assistant Director for Counseling, 
VR&E Service, Veterans Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Florence W. Schaper, Administrative Chairman of 
Counseling, West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon 

Clara Bell K. Shands, Training and Procedures 
Supervisor, South Carolina Employment Security 
Commission, Columbia, South Carolina 

David Simmons, Coordinator of Diversified Coopera- 
tive Training, Northwestern Vocational High 
School, Miami, Florida 

George S. Speer, Professor and Director, Institute 
for Psychological Services, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, Illinois 

Robert W. Stoughton, Consultant in Counselor 
Training, State Department of Education, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut 

Ben Sullivan, Director of Student Personnel Services, 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee Extension 
Division 

Robert Thistlethwaite, Vocational Counselor, Mc- 
Guire VA Hospital, Richmond, Virginia 

Albert S. Thompson, Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York City 

Robert Whipple, Director, Career and Business 
Clinic, Inc., Memphis, Tennessee 

Robert C. Woellner, Director, Vocational Guidance 
and Placement, University of Chicago, Illinois 

Tuomas M. MaGoon 
Chairman, Professional 
Standards Committee 
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N.A.G.S.C.T. Southern Region Meets In 
St. Petersburg for Annual Conference 


OUTHERN MEMBERS of NAGST enjoyed 

the Florida sunshine at their Regional 
Conference October 11-13 at La Playa 
Hotel in St. Petersburg. 

Highlight of the meeting was a report by 
Frank Sievers on the work of the Guidance 
and Pupil Personnel Services Section of the 
U. S. Office of Education in D. C. Dr. 
Sievers said that David Segal had spent three 
and one-half man months on a study of the 
selection of students for Vocational Educa- 
tion (especially in trades and industries) 
where he has found that IQ’s below 90 are 
liabilities in vocational programs. The staff 
gave one man month to helping school plant 
designers in planning facilities for guidance. 
They have worked with the Department of 
Labor on two projects—“School Learners in 
Business and Industry” and changes in the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook. 

Problems “on the horizon” for the office 
and for all counselors, said Dr. Sievers, are: 
(1) Guidance research finding have not yet 
affected curriculum changes adequately. 
(2) Attending to our job of vocational guid- 
ance, which was the start of school guid- 
ance. (3) How can we improve the prepara- 
tion of counselors? (4) We need to develop 
better criteria for evaluating guidance serv- 
ices, both quantitatively and qualitatively. 





“Form G” of the Evaluative Criteria is be- 
ing revised. (5) More surveys of placement 
and follow-up studies are needed. 

Two committees at the Conference 
worked on suggested revisions for U. §. 
Office of Education bulletins. The group 
under Donald Herrman reviewed “Duties, 
Standards, and Qualification of Counselors” 
and, in addition to preparing a written re- 
port of changes, suggested that similar mate- 
rial should be written for high school 
teachers and principals to inform them 
about counselors and their work. Changes 
in “Counselor Competencies in Counseling 
Techniques” were suggested by the commit- 
tee working under Walton Garner. They 
felt the bulletin should be rewritten to serve 
as a guide to counselor trainers and state 
department personnel. It was agreed that 
they should confine their work to a study of 
techniques dealing with counseling compe- 
tencies, primarily, in school situations, in the 
one to one relationship, serving the great 
mass of students. His committee also rec- 
ommended that group guidance techniques 
be included and adequately treated in the 
bulletins entitled “Analysis of the Individ- 
ual” and “Occupational Information.” 

V. S. Mann, Head of the Guidance Educa- 
tion Department at Mississippi State Col- 
lege, was voted regional Chairman elect; 
and Victor B. Johnson, consultant in Guid- 

















i } ance and Pupil Personnel with the Florida 
| VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS | State Education Department, was voted 
mani Vice-chairman elect. They were unani- 
: at ected, z May 1, 1957. 
| SUPERVISORS—SHELTERED mously elected, to take office May 57 
| WORKSHOPS: | 
mmediate openings with 
| Immedi i ith | 
| Jewish Vocational Services located | 
ey tem pth 7, deli ng | NEW MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMAN 
| Send for an application form today from ; IN IDAHO 
| yy eg eg | C. W. Assortt, 217 Peasley Street, 
; 42 E. 41st Street | New York 17,N.Y. | Boise, Idaho 
\ No fee for this service | 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


New Jersey 





The New Jersey Personnel and Guidance 
Association held a convention at the Jeffer- 
son Hotel in Atlantic City November 8~10. 
The keynote talk on “Evaluating Guidance 
and Personnel Services in the Elementary 
and Secondary Schools” by Arthur A. Hitch- 
cock, Executive Secretary of APGA, was fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion presided over 
by J. Dale Weaver, Dover Guidance Direc- 
tor. Burton Fowler spoke on “Personal 
Adjustment of College Freshmen.” 

NJPGA President Carrie Losi and several 
other officers and members met with the 
Commission Against Discrimination and the 
State Department of Education September 
26 to formulate a tentative policy on voca- 
tional guidance for minority youth. The 
two main points of this policy are: (1) The 
recognition by vocational counselors of New 
Jersey that all youth should be afforded the 
same quality of guidance regardless of race, 
religion or nationality. (2) The guidance 
of minority youth should include keeping 
them informed as to the need for qualified 
applicants in various locations in the state 
and national as well as local labor market; 
realistic discussion with them of the possi- 
bilities of their encountering discrimination 
and attitudes of prejudice in applying for 
and holding non-traditional jobs; publiciz- 
ing to the youth and parents of all groups 
the provisions of the state laws against dis- 
crimination in employment; with knowl- 
edge of all such information, letting the 
minority job seeker decide whether or not 
to be referred to employers whose employ- 
ment policies may be discriminatory. After 
discussion and refinement by NJPGA and 
educational groups the final statement will 
be endorsed and implemented by NJPGA 
and the State Department of Education. 


December. 1956 


District of Columbia 


Frank Wellman, Specialist, Guidance and 
Personnel Section, U.S. Office of Education, 
was the speaker at the first meeting of the 
National Capital Area Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association on October 17. In discuss- 
ing “New Techniques in Appraising the 
Individual” Dr. Wellman suggested the fol- 
lowing classification of appraisal methods: 
observation, tests, introspection methods, 
and projective methods. 

The current trends in testing, said Dr. 
Wellman, seem to be toward unified bat- 
teries including aptitude, achievement and 
interest tests, and general aptitude batteries 
like DAT. 

Dr. Wellman concluded his talk with a 
discussion of the clinical versus the statisti- 
cal viewpoint. He cited Paul Meehl’s Clini- 
cal and Statistical Prediction in which he 
said the evidence showed that better pre- 
dictions are made on the basis of tests alone 
than on the basis of counselor’s clinical 
judgments plus tests. However, for so many 
situations there are no tests. The discrim- 
inatory value of tests should rise as a result 
of new statistical techniques. But, Dr. 
Wellman warned, counselors must not use a 
test blindly. 


Oregon 


The Oregon Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation co-sponsored the “Third State Con- 
ference of Elementary and Secondary Schoo! 
Guidance Workers” with the State Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Services, 
October 20. Expanding the theme “Under- 
standing the Language of Behavior” were 
talks on “The Care and Use of the Counse- 
lor” by Norma Janzer, Psychiatrist consult- 
ant with Community Child Guidance Clinic 
of Portland, “Listening with the Third 
Ear” by John G. Watkins, chief clinical 
psychologist, VA Hospital, Portland, and a 
talk on “Cultural Factors behind Emotional 
Maladjustment” by John Rademaker, 
Willamette University. 





Books Reviewed 





reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


The Editorial Board has determined to 
select occasional books for double review. 
The first of such double reviews is presented 
below.—Ed. 


THE PsyCHOLOGY OF OccUPATIONS, by Anne 
Roe. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1956. xii + 340 pp. $6.75. 


omens NEW has been added to occu- 
pational literature, and, interestingly 
enough, has been produced by a clinical 
psychologist. This book is primarily a 
compilation of significant research, surveys 
and studies pertinent to occupations, along 
with pertinent theoretical discussion and 
interpretation; the first time that this much 
needed task has been undertaken. 

In the introduction Roe discusses why 
she, as a clinical psychologist, became inter- 
ested in this area. She states that “I believe 
that psychological theory could profit 
greatly from study of the kinds of satisfac- 
tions that can be found in work . . . If 
one wishes to understand the total psychol- 
ogy of any person, it is at least as important 
to understand his occupational behavior as 
it is to understand his sexual behavior.” 

Part I includes a discussion of the role of 
occupations in society and variations of 
their role with the nature of a particular 
society. Then Roe presents her theoretical 
orientation to the role of the occupation in 
the life of the individual. She places great 
emphasis on Maslow’s basic needs, and re- 
lates these basic needs to the occupational 
choice and satisfaction of the individual. 
She states, “In our society there is no single 
situation which is potentially so capable of 
giving some satisfaction at all levels of basic 
needs as is the occupation.” This point of 
view is carried throughout the discussion in 
the book. 

Part II is more or less a summary of the 
area of individual differences, but with a 
definite emphasis on occupational differ- 
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ences. The discussion is well organized and 
comprehensive. 

Part III is probably the most interesting 
and controversial! section of the book. First 
Roe presents her own classification system 
of occupations. The system consists of two 
sets of categories; first, eight Groups indi- 
cating the primary forces of activity; and, 
second, six Levels depending on the degree 
of personal autonomy and the level of skill 
and training required. This results in an 
8- by 6-celled table. The system is a genuine 
attempt to classify on the basis of individual 
characteristics as contrasted with the more 
traditional job analysis or description ap- 
proach. Evaluating Roe’s system is quite 
complex and cannot be adequately done in 
this review. It does have advantages and 
does serve as a good basis for presenting her 
discussion. On the other hand, there are 
an infinite number of ways of “cutting a 
pie,” and Roe has sliced the occupational 
pie in a somewhat new manner. There are 
many other ways of slicing it as well. With 
only 48 cells in a system and the tremendous 
variation in occupations, a great deal of 
“pushing” and “cramming” has to be done 
to get all to fit. It is a bit like trying to fit 
every human being with only six specific 
sizes of shoes. 

On the basis of her classification structure 
Roe presents a comprehensive survey and 
discussion of studies and findings for each 
of the classification cells for which pertinent 
data are available. Studies of a wide range 
are covered, including aptitude, intelligence, 
interests, values, and objective and projec- 
tive personality tests. In spite of the large 
amount of data available, one is impressed 
with how relatively little is known. This 
section is a real contribution, as it is the 
first published comprehensive survey of this 
type. 

Part IV is an interesting summary and 
discussion of studies on occupational choice, 
progress of individuals in occupations, and 
relation of occupation to various aspects of 
living. A closing chapter on the implica- 
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tions of occupational psychology is quite 
thought provoking. 

This book may be viewed from the stand- 
point of a systematic review of research and 
studies, or from the standpoint of Roe’s 
theoretical discussions and implications. 
The major contribution of the book is the 
former. The material is well written, com- 
prehensive, and is the result of a tremendous 
amount of work by the author. Some of the 
tables outlining, on a comparative basis, 
the results of multiple studies are particu- 
larly noteworthy. Roe’s theoretical contri- 
butions are not to be underrated, however. 
Most readers are likely to take issue with 
her theory and/or classification structure in 
one respect or another. Few are likely to 
reject them completely, since they are based 
on sound thinking and theoretical founda- 
tions. She has placed strong and proper 
emphasis on the role of personality dynamics 
in occupational adjustment. It is refreshing 
to read such discussion which does not over- 
emphasize the traditional interest measur- 
ing devices. Her approach is a “new look” 
for the study of occupations. It should 
serve to stimulate thinking and encourage 
planning of research of a more comprehen- 
sive nature involving the study of personal- 
ity dynamics as related to occupations. 

This book is a “must” for all students as 
well as “journeymen” of guidance, counsel- 
ing, personnel, and clinical psychology and 
related fields. Although better books on 
theory may be written before long, it is 
likely to be many years before a replacement 
will be forthcoming on the comprehensive, 
systematic, and readable summary of perti- 
nent information in the area of psychology 
of occupations.—FRANK M. FLETCHER, JR., 
The Ohio State University. 


<> 


= CONTRIBUTION of this book lies in its 
organization of information and classifi- 
cation of occupations. It has been written 
out of Anne Roe’s belief that “The role of 
the occupation in the life of the individual 
has much broader psychological importance 
than has been generally appreciated.” She 
further feels that since the greater part of 
an adult’s life is devoted to his occupation, 
his occupational behavior should be an es- 
sential focus for normative psychological 
theory. 

She proposes that it is helpful to under- 
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stand occupational behavior in relation to 
the satisfaction of basic needs, more par- 
ticularly the needs defined by Maslow, and 
that a satisfied person is one who has found 
ways of fulfilling these needs. “The healthy 
man is one in whom those needs can be ac- 
tivating when they are appropriate, and 
whose life is so organized that acceptable 
means of satisfaction are readily available. 
In our society there is no single situation 
which is potentially so capable of giving 
some satisfaction at all levels of basic needs 
as is the occupation.” 

Thus, her book is organized as follows: 
Part I discusses in three short chapters the 
role of occupations in society and in the life 
of the individual. Part II discusses in six 
chapters how people differ, information al- 
ready made well known by differential psy- 
chology. Part III in eleven chapters, dis- 
cusses the differences among occupations, 
organized according to her classification sys- 
tem. It is in this area that Dr. Roe is most 
exhaustive in integrating the research of re- 
cent years, pointing out what is known 
about the kinds of people who go into dif- 
ferent types of occupations and _ thereby 
either attain or do not attain satisfaction. 
Part IV contains three brief chapters deal- 
ing with occupational choice, progress in an 
occupation, and the relation of an occupa- 
tion to other aspects of living. A final sec- 
tion succinctly discusses the implications of 
occupational psychology as she has outlined 
it upon education, vocational guidance, in- 
terest theory, therapy, and society. The 
organization of her material appears to be 
excellent. It tends to give sharper focus 
and more meaning to the greater wealth of 
information that may be obtained from 
texts on industrial psychology, industrial 
sociology, occupational information, coun- 
seling, guidance and testing which dwell on 
methodological and theoretical questions. 
Indeed, as she points out in her foreword, 
some prior training in these areas is desir- 
able before undertaking a study of this 
book. 

Her own special contribution is her clas- 
sification of occupations in terms of what we 
know about their psychological concomi- 
tants. “In this scheme, every occupation is 
classified in each of two sets of categories, 
one called Groups and the other Levels. 
Group subdivisions indicate the primary 
focus of activity in the occupation. There 
are eight Groups. Classification into levels 
depends upon the degree of personal auton- 
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omy and the level of skill and training re- 
quired. There are six Levels.” ‘The 
groups, entitled Service, Business Contact, 
Organization, Technology, Outdoor, Sci- 
ence, General Cultural, Arts and Entertain- 
ment, can roughly be identified with interest 
factorizations. The six levels are roughly 
similar to those outlined in the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles from Professional 
and Managerial to Unskilled. She defines 
each of the 48 cells in her 8 x 6 matrix with 
a half dozen or so job titles (expanded on 
considerably in subsequent chapters) and 
then examines personnel and vocational 
guidance literature to determine whether 
the findings therein support the predictive 
aspects of the table. She is admirably objec- 
tive in reporting the findings, presenting 
both the supportive and nonsupportive evi- 
dence. Unfortunately, while there is 
enough data in the studies she reviews to 
suggest her structure, there is not enough 
to confirm it. Dr. Roe calls attention to this 
general lack of data. It is particularly lack- 
ing for lower level jobs. For example, her 
structure assumes that you can discriminate 
interests on lower level jobs, as well as you 
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can on upper level jobs, that the same de- 
gree of distinction exists between Cabinet 
Officers and Inventive Geniuses as between 


Messenger Boys and Wrappers. This at 
present is difficult to demonstrate with the 
data at hand. It further assumes that level 
differences are roughly the same as between 
Practical Nurses and Taxi Drivers, Auc- 
tioneers and Peddlers, and Electricians and 
Smelter Workers and perhaps measurable 
in the same way. Here again the evidence 
available to work with is entirely inade- 
quate. As Roe points out those studies that 
stress differentiation by interests tend to 
support the group breakdown most; those 
few studies that take into account the reac- 
tion of the worker to responsibility and 
autonomy primarily, show “increasing dis- 
like for regimentation and supervision as 
we go up the scale of levels.” 


I was surprised to find no mention of 
Part IV of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles published in 1944 which is also an at- 
tempt to organize over 5,000 occupations 
meaningfully from a psychological stand- 
point and which is widely used in counsel- 
ing. As a matter of fact, when her present 
classification is compared with her original 
presentation of it in 1954, a number of im- 

rovements that might have been suggested 

y Part IV show up. On the other hand her 
organization of the material is a consider- 
able improvement over Part IV in that it 
shreds out and relates the concepts that 
have to do with content (Groups) from 
those that have to do with Level. This is 
a necessary step that has been recognized by 
the U. S. Employment Service in its own 
recent functional occupational classification 
research. However, is it possible that we 
have to look beyond a rectilinear matrix in 
the direction of one that looks more like a 
triangle with more differentiations among 
higher level jobs and less differentiation 
among lower level jobs? 


I believe that research workers will enjoy 
this book most. However, I also feel that 
counselors may find, as I did, that whatever 
the limitations of Dr. Roe’s structure, it is 
a meaningful and stimulating way to think 
about jobs and organize information. I 
am also rather hopeful that this book by a 
clinical psychologist will stimulate other 
clinicians to do more intensive research in 
occupational behavior.—Smnry A. FINE, 
United States Employment Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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VOCATIONAL INTEREST MEASUREMENT, by 
John G. Darley and Theda Hagenah. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1955. 279 pp. $5.00. 


= CONCISE, incisive treatment of theory 
and practice in the field of interest meas- 
urement is described in the Introduction as 
a revision of Darley’s 1941 monograph. It 
appears to be considerably more than that. 
While some may criticize the title because 
the discussion in the book centers around 
experience with the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank, the authors do consider in the 
first five chapters the general problem of the 
relationship of vocational interest measure- 
ment to job choice by a discussion of the 
history and development of research in in- 
terest measurement. Of particular pleasure 
to this writer were the comments of Darley 
about Fryer’s book on interest measurement. 
He says, “Fryer appears in all bibliographies 
with credit for having ‘reviewed the litera- 
ture’ up to 1931; he is occasionally selec- 
tively and briefly quoted; but he seems to 
have achieved the status of a rather widely 
unread classic” (p. 139). In reference to 
the book by Ginzberg, Ginsburg, Axelrad 
and Herma, Darley and Hagenah say, “In 
the tradition of the great Dorothy Parker, 
one is tempted to suggest that their ap- 
proach substantially missed the green. 
Their disregard for the research literature 
is equalled only by the inadequacies of their 
own sampling and the dubious value of 
their own experimental methods” (p. 161). 
After a discussion of the limitations of the 
Strong, Darley and Hagenah state, “Thus 
we are now willing to take the position that 
there is a lower limit of interest differentia- 
tion and that some people simply will not 
show differential patterns of interests on a 
device such as the Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Blank, or one similarly constructed” 
p. 26). These and other critical comments 
of a positive as well as negative nature com- 
bine to make the reader glad that Darley 
has written again. 

The critical evaluations of early work in 
interest measurement in view of present 
knowledge highlight the pioneering of men 
like Fryer, Strong and Carter. One may 
not always agree with the authors in some 
of their judgments. An example of this is 
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a statement to the effect that “It is unfor- 
tunate that Bordin and Wilson used the 
Kuder Preference Record to test hypotheses 
derived primarily from the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank in Bordin’s earlier ar- 
ticle, since the results with the Kuder would 
probably not be the same as those found 
with the Strong” (p. 153). At the same time 
these minor points of disagreement do not 
detract from the total picture of a logical, 
well-substantiated discussion of the struc- 
ture of interest measurement, the position 
of interests in a theory of personality de- 
velopment and the origin and development 
of interest measurement. Such discussion 
is pertinent for the experienced counselor 
as well as the neophyte. 

The chapter ¢evoted to analysis of inter- 
est patterns revives Fryer’s concept of inter- 
est as “acceptance-rejection reactions” and 
considers the meaning and influence of pat- 
terns of rejection upon the overall interpre- 
tation of the profile, as well as a presenta- 
tion of frequency of occurrence of high and 
low patterns. This has been too long a ne- 
glected area in interest measurement. 

Chapter VI is devoted to a consideration 
of individual Strong profiles along with a 
brief selected case history of each individual. 
Most of the common problems of interpret- 
ing interest scores are illustrated here. This 
reviewer agreed with interpretation in all 
but two of the cases. In the case of Karl 
Brooks (p. 219 ff.) the counselor might have 
found clues pointing toward music and 
music education in the pronounced Mf 
score of the Multiphasic and the combina- 
tion of Musician and non-occupational 
scales of the Strong. The case of Charles 
Brandig (p. 233 ff.), in addition to illustrat- 
ing “meaningful results at age fifteen” of 
SVIB scores, also illustrates the importance 
of the three non-occupational scales in such 
an interpretation. Emphasis in the case dis- 
cussion is given to Group II scores whereas, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, the non- 
occupational scales on both profiles (pp. 
235 and 236) are more like those found with 
Group I scores, particularly with physicians. 

This book should be a useful text in a 
course in vocational interest measurement 
but will certainly need to be supplemented 
by research on interest inventories other 
than the Strong.—W. C. Cotte, The Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 
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Publications . . . in brief 





Reading 


Positions in The Field of Reading, Kath- 
ryn Dever, Teachers College Studies in Edu- 
cation, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
1956, Pp. 165, $4.25. 


This volume originated in a need of the National 
Association for Remedial Teaching to learn more 
of the positions that have recently developed in the 
reading field. The contents represent the result 
of a large scale survey of workers in this field. The 
title is somewhat misleading in giving the impres- 
sion that the range of remedial reading positions 
are included. In light of the small percent return 
(16%) on the survey a more exact title would indi- 
cate that the coverage is selective and not extensive. 
The respondents to the survey are classified into 
four broad groups: special teachers of reading, 
supervisory reading specialists, reading specialists 
in higher education and specialists in reading clin- 
ical work. For each group the author has included 
a general job summary, a more detailed account 
of the work done in terms of time, groups worked 
with, materials and tests used, professional training 
and qualifications, salaries, and the like. Each 
group concludes with the somewhat unique feature 
of detailed case studies of several respondents de- 
scribing their remedial reading positions, problems, 
typical work week, etc. 

This volume should provide reading specialists 
and trainees with a detailed preview of many read- 
ing positions, the range of these positions, and the 
problems and techniques involved. The volume 
should also be an excellent source book for those 
administrators who must hire reading specialists yet 
often lack much experience or knowledge of the 
characteristics of individuals working in this field. 


Engineering 


Engineering as a Career, Ralph J. Smith, 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1956, Pp. 365, 
$4.75. 


This text book is designed for use in the typical 
orientation course given to beginning engineering 
students. The book serves to orient the reader not 
only to engineering as a profession but also to 
engineering training and previews the kinds of 
course work which the prospective engineer will 
be taking in subsequent years of engineering train- 
ing. The author believes engineering should be 
viewed in terms of functions of engineers as well as 
the older classification of engineering in terms of 
branches (civil, electrical, mechanical, etc.). It is 
the author’s opinion that a student’s interest may 
lie in a certain branch but his aptitudes are more 
closely related to certain functions (research, de- 
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sign, production, management, trusting, etc.). The 
author has brought together a considerable body 
of information on the role of the engineer, much of 
which can be useful. 

As might be expected, the author is at his best 
in speaking of engineering. The treatment of gen- 
eral education course work (six pages) seems rather 
light. Also needing considerably more emphasis 
is the role of vocational counseling in occupational 
choice. It is unfortunate that authors of such texts 
do not seek a collaborator in the counseling psy- 
chology field to assist in preparing, or contribute 
a section on the role of counseling in the educa- 
tional and vocational choice process. 

Supplemented by material emphasizing more of 
the “man aspect” in orienting students to the engi- 
neering field this text should sophisticate the new 
engineering student as to what he may expect of 
his education and his profession. Similar volumes 
in other fields could serve a useful purpose. 


The World of Work 


Job Guide for Young Workers, 1956- 
1957 Edition, Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, U. S$. Employment Service, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Pp. 67. Order from Super- 
intendent of Documents, $.40. 


This 1956-1957 edition offers in the Bureau's 
usual clear and concise manner, the latest available 
information from various Federal and State agen- 
cies regarding entry occupations. As such it is an 
excellent guide to the prospective entrant into the 
world of work. The introduction is readable and 
well organized. It introduces the reader to the 
myriad of decisions, problems, and services which 
will confront the young worker as he considers 
entry occupations. The guide itself consists of one 
page descriptions of entry occupations tabulated 
under six headings: employment prospects, qualifi- 
cations, usual duties, opportunities for advancement, 
how and where job is obtained, and characteristics 
of the job. The 80 odd occupations are grouped 
under clerical and sales, service, apprenticeships, 
semi-professional and technical construction, con- 
struction helpers, mechanics and repairmen, pro- 
duction jobs, material handlers, truck drivers, and 
agricultural and marine work. DOT code classifi- 
cations of the occupations are included. This book- 
let should be of value to counselors who regularly 
work with full- or part-time job seekers who are 
relatively new to the world of work. 


Occupational Patterns of Older Workers, 
1940 and 1950, Division of Research and 
Statistics, Department of Labor, State of 
New York, 80 Centre Street, New York 13, 
N. Y., No. B-82, 1955, Pp. 55-79. 
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This is a reprint of the New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Problems of the Aging. 
The study analyzes the employment opportunities 
of older men and women in various occupations 
and the changes which have taken place in these 
opportunities between 1940 and 1950. For 12 broad 
occupational groups, the participation rates of men 
45 years of age and older are compared. Farmers 
and farm managers, managers and proprietors, pri- 
vate household workers, and service workers are the 
fields revealing the highest participation rates 
among the older age groups. Clerical and sales, 
operatives, and farm laborers and foremen reveal 
the lowest participation rates. 

A rather lengthy analysis is given by occupational 
group of these trends. The occupational groups 
vary considerably in their participation rates and 
there are many differences among these groups 
when 1940 and 1950 datum is compared. 


Armed Services and Related Material 


Your Life Plans and the Armed Forces, 
American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1955. Text $2.00, Pp. 149; 
Teacher’s Handbook, .60, Pp. 23. 


This publication is the work of the Defense 
Committee of the North Central Association, with 
the assistance of the Department of Defense, the 
several service branches, and many other national 
and regional groups concerned with education. The 
booklet designed for use in high school orientation 
courses is slanted at the responsibility and oppor- 
tunities present in the Armed Forces and the role 
of service experience in the individual’s life plan- 
ning. Part I includes units on responsibilities and 
opportunities of citizenship, future planning, over- 
view of vocational and educational opportunities 
in the armed forces, military obligations and op- 
tions, and the like. Part II reviews in some detail 
the educational opportunities available through the 
United States Armed Forces Institute, Air Force, 
Army, Coast Guard, Marine Corps, and Navy. It 
is this part which offers the most useful source 
material to the counselor. The types of civilian 
and military training offered by each service branch, 
the career training pattern in the various branches, 
and the like should give the counselor a much 
broader and more realistic view of the educational 
and vocational contribution made by the different 
service branches. 


U. S. Navy Occupational Handbook, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington, 
D.C. 1956 Edition. 


This manual is designed for “civilian guidance 
counselors, schools, libraries, employment and youth 
agencies.” The bulk of the material consists of 72 
single sheet Naval Vocational Information Briefs. 
Considering their short length, the briefs read 
clearly and more interestingly than much occupa- 
tional information. The briefs should be useful 
to the counselor in preservice counseling of youn 
men and women by clarifying the educational anc 
vocational opportunities available to Naval per- 
sonnel. Similarly, in working with veterans the 
counselor can gain a clearer picture of the nature 
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of the veterans’ service work history through this 
kind of extensive coverage of the major job fields 
in the Naval world of work. 


A Guide to Military Service Obligations 
and Choices for Young Men, Division of 
Vocational Education, Guidance Services 
Section, State Department of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1956, Pp. 20. 

Selective Service and You, Division of 
Vocational Education, Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service, Territory of 
Hawaii, 1956, Pp. 20. 


Both of these publications represent the work of 
Departments of Vocational Education. The Ohio 
guide book makes effective use of a flow chart and 
graphs to clearly indicate selective service proce- 
dures and alternatives, particularly those involving 
membership in the reserve forces. A three page 
annotated bibliography of service information is 
also included. The Hawaiian bulletin is prepared 
more in a question and answer format and is focused 
more on selective service. It is harder to grasp the 
nature of the induction and service process, but the 
format does provide more information regarding 
commonly met details, and problems. As long as 
selective service, service careers, and reserve unit 
opportunities remain as prominent alternatives for 
the high school graduate and young adult, pub- 
lications of this type will find a welcome place 
among the counselor’s repertoire of informational 
resources. Such publications also provide other 
agencies with ideas and format for constructing 
similar brochures of their own. 


Public Affairs Pamphlet Material 


Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. One to nine 
copies $.25 each; Ten to 100 copies $.20 for 
same title or $.21 for mixed titles. 

Psychologists in Action, Elizabeth Ogg, 
with committee assistance from the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, No. 229, 
1955, Pp. 28. 

Better Human Relations, The Challenge 
of Social Work, Lucy Freeman, with com- 
mittee assistance from the Council on So- 
cial Work Education, No. 97A, 1956, Pp. 28. 

How To Choose a Camp for Your Child, 
Ernest Osborne, No. 231, 1956, Pp. 28. 

Back to What Woodshed? Justine Wise 
Polier, No. 232, 1956, Pp. 28. 

Coming of Age: Problems of Teenagers, 
Paul Landis, No. 234, 1956, Pp. 234. 

The Shy Child, Helen Ross, No. 239, 
1956, Pp. 28. 
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Too Young To Marry? Lester A. Kirken- 
dall, No. 236, 1956, Pp. 28. 


Some of the most recently issued public affairs 
pamphlets should be of particular interest to 
counselors and personnel workers. 

Psychologists In Action is currently enjoying wide 
circulation. It describes in very readable fashion the 
various kinds of work performed by trained psy- 
chologists. Psychologists are described at work in 
such settings as applied and theoretical research, 
teaching, clinical and counseling practice, social, 
and industrial psychology. The format includes a 
breakdown of the fields of specialty of psychologists 
and makes interesting use of “live” problems to 
illustrate the tasks and responsibilities of psychol- 
ogists in each of the specialties. Concise, well- 
organized and interestingly written, the pamphlet 
should be a welcome aid to those wishing a brief 
introduction to the field and equally useful to those 
engaged in teaching and community education work. 

Better Human Relations—The Challenge Of So- 
cial Work concerns the training, work, and oppor- 


tunities in the various fields of social work. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the helping process and less 
upon the varied specialties within the social work 
field. The need for more than an “interest in 
people” is stressed as is the plea for more profes- 
sional training of more social workers. While this 
will introduce the reader to the social work profes- 
sion neither this nor the pamphlet on psychology 
will serve as substitutes for more specific occupa- 
tional information. 

The last five pamphlets cover common topics 
representing potential problems to many adoles- 
cents, parents, and teachers. They are interestingly 
written and typically present the pros and cons of 
one or two relevant issues involved in the particular 
topic (i.e., the merits of planned versus progressive 
summer camps, punishment as a solution ‘0 delin- 
quent trends, dating behavior of adolescents, etc.). 
The pamphlet material could be effectively used 
by leaders in group guidance or community educa- 
tion programs to introduce such topics and give 
group members some understanding of the issues 
involved. 





The theme: 


THE INDIVIDUAL’S 
CHANGE 


The headliners: 





Wene Rolling pbloug... 


We're rolling along in our plans for the 1957 APGA Con- 
vention in Detroit this April, and we hope that you are too. 


Giant-size names in giant-size labor, industry, and education. 
The trimmings: 


Visitations to amazing industrial operations, engaging cul- 
tural centers, and fascinating historical spots. 

The convention and program committees are lining up 
many extra features for you. 
dividual you: much variety, flexible schedule, built-in appeal 
for all ages and both sexes. 

Look for your registration packet in the mail soon. It will 
give you complete and accurate registration information. It 
lists and locates hotels in varying price brackets and restau- 
rants with “very-ing” taste and eye appeal. 
duction to April in Detroit. 


APGA Convention Headquarters—Statler Hotel, 
April 15-19, 1957 


ROLE AND INDUSTRIAL 


They're tailor-made for in- 


It’s your intro- 
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